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Essentials of’ 
Celery Growing 


CHARLES L. HESSE, CLERMONT COUNTY, O 


In the production of celery a rich, 
sandy soil will give the best results. 
The seedbed should contain plenty 
of leaf mold, and the earth should 
be passed through a sieve having: not 
less than six meshes to the inch. The 
permanent bed should be the same, 
except that some well-rotted barn- 
yard manure may be used in place of 
@ portion of the leaf mold. . Any 
well-drained soil will grow celery, but 
a louse, sandy loam is_ preferable. 
Celery grown on sandy loam or even 
on clay loam will be better in qual- 
ity and flavor than ~ that. grown on 
rich muck lands, although harder 
to raise. 

When celery is grown for market, 
or even on a small scale, attention 
should be given to proper rotation of 
crops. Since nitrogen forms. the 
principal element of plant food, the 
soil will soon become deficient in this 
element ‘unless it is restored in the 
‘proper amount. This may be accom- 
plished by the liberal application. of 
barnyard manure, or of. fertilizers 
which contain a large percentage of 
nitrates, or better still; by growing 
some jeguminous crop ‘on the plot, 
like clover, cowpeas, soy beans, peas 
or beans. 

Celery not only exhausts the chem- 
ieal fertility of the soil, but destroys 
its physical condition as well, unless 
treated in the mariner suggested. In 
most cases it would be well to plow 
the soil as early as possible in the 
spring and keep it cultivated. and 
free from weeds until ready to set 
out. the. plants; Should the plants 
come up. too thickly they may be 
thinned, or transplanted to another 
bed of -larger dimensions. Shading 
sometimes becomes necessary to pro- 
tect the plants from the hot sun, and 
if it becomes too dry, sprinkling must 
Be resorted to. 

The plants should not be set out 
until.they attain a good size. The 
stronger they are the better the re- 
sults.. It will be found best to make 
the rows 5 feet to 6 feet apart and 
set the plants from 6 inches to 8 

[To page 654] 
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DESIRABLE VARIETIES OF POPCORN FOR THE GARDEN 


Few plants that can be raised in boys’ and girls’ gardens give so much pleasure in 
the anticipation and realization of enjoyment as popcorn. The dainty, dwarf habit is 
far more pleasing to the child’s mind than the larger varieties of tall popcorn grown for 
stock feeding, and even more so than the sweet corn sorts raised for ordinary table 
purposes. No matter what duties the ‘child may have, popcorn will be the least likely to 
be neglected in the garden, because of the anticipation of popping the well dried kernels 
ovér the fire on winter evenings, and seeing the kernels burst into odd white shapes re- 























sembling animals of remarkable habits. There is not a large number of varieties to 







choose from, and one can hardly make a mistake, at least for home purposes. The market 






demands the white varieties, but there are yellow, red and mottled sorts with pointed 
or round-top kernels. This illustration shows four types grown in New Jersey, where 
a large amount of the popcorn used in the New York and Philadelphia markets is 
produced. They are the White Pearl; the Yellow, the Tatooed and the Red Beauty. 
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ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and M Its Uses 
Bon “ Fertilizer. By F. D. COBURN. 
ansas Department of Agriculture, 

The appearance of F. D. 
Alfalfa, a n%, years ‘since, Coburn's little book on 


try and the increasing 


to prepare th ¥ h is, by far, the 
= ee, coniot? ant valuable work on 


ores crop ever publis! 

“or 0} ae ae most important movements which has 
qoosrred 2 in American agriculture is the general in- 
troducti of alfalfa as a hay and pasture crop. 
While Gena it was considered that alfalfa could 
b Py profitably only in the irrigat 





country, the ac “devoted to this crop is 
rapidly increasing eve’ Recent experiments 
have shown t alfalfa vba ‘a much — useful- 
ness —_ a ‘th herto. been sup) 
= now grown almost every state. No 
— rane has ever been introduced and suc- 

ully cultivated in the United States 

of the ince of alfalfa. 


ar excell oO! 

mi: ant ¥--, F— known in the Old World 
Christ, was introduced 
as North a youre caly. during the last century, 
yet it is presets receiving more attention than 
any other crop. en once well established it 
goatinuss to" roduce good crops for gn almost 

indefinite nu r of years. The author Thoroug! 
petioves in alfalfa, Fy believes in it for - big 
farmer as a pre fit bringer in the form of bay. or 
condensed into beef, pork, mutton, or products of 
=e cow; but .* has a still more .abiding faith in it 
a mainstay of the small farmer, for feed for all 
his. yp B stock and for maintaining the fertility 


e 
The treatment of the whole subject is in the 
author’s usual clear and odatetic style. as will be 


ween from the following condensed table of con- 
History, Description, Varieties and Babi, Uni- 
versality of ‘ifalta, Yields, and s with 
Other Crops. Seed’ and Seed Selection, Soil and 
— Cultivation, Harvesting, Storing, Pastur- 
and Soiling, Alfalfa as a Feed Stuff. Alfalfa 

in B Ifa and the Dairy, Alfalfa for 


tts 
Swine, “Alfalfa” for Horses and 
Sheep: Raising, Alfalfa for Bees, Alfalfa for Poul+ 
Fg Altaf tor ircod (Preparation. Aaltalts, for 
a fa ‘or ion, Nitro- 
alfalfa “as Commercial Factor, 


Oulture, 
‘Difficulties and Di 


Mules, Alfalfa for 


A 
Enemies Alfalf scourage- 
epests, A affairs at the Orchard, Practical Expe- 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 


cthesteated, €61.3x 9 sveine. 336 
Dl pages, 


| Charles F. Bassett, 
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OUR SPECIAL_CROP_ REPORTS 


The Lagging Season in Tree Fruits 


The outlook for truit trees does not 
improve with the wearing away of 
May and the opening of June. Condi- 
tions are extremely spotted, taking 
the commercial orchard .belt as a 
whole, with a relatively better show- 
ing in apples than in other varieties. 
These general facts are brought out 
through a most thorough investiga- 
tion just completed by American 
Agriculturist, now that a month has 
elapsed since the sharp drop in tem- 
‘peratures which destroyed a _ iarge 
part of the southwesterm crop. We 
have asked our correspondents, in- 
cluding the ,very best posted men, 
practical orchardists and _ specialists 
on the ground, to report developments 
now that the season is far enough 
along to more nearly measure true 
conditions and prospects. Replies 
reaching our office bring out some 
interesting things. 

Prospects in a general way are 
much better east of Chicago than 
west. Early blooming sorts, such as 
peaches, pears and cherries, show a 
reasonable promise in Michigan; ap- 
ple buds healthy, but bloom very late. 
Apples seem to have bloomed fairly 
full or normal in Ohio, other tree 
fruits uneven. The season is very late 
in the important apple sections of 
New York and New England, also 
in Pennsylvania and further south. 
The eastern territory indicated has 
suffered a series of low temperatures, 
occasional frosts, some cold rains at 
blossoming time inimical to set of 
fruit. In a word, it is still a little 
early to know just what to expect 
from New York and New England, 
and the output there, especially in 
apples, this having a direct and im- 
portant bearing upon values next fall 
here in the west. 

Fruit prospects in the lake region 
and central west are very much 
mixed, as above indicated. While 
the apple is a sturdy fruit, certainly 
the low temperatures of the past fort- 
night, with reports of heavy snowfall 
in parts of Michigan only last week, 
are not conducive to best develop- 
are not conducive to best development. 
Writing for the state as a whole, 
secretary of the 
Michigan horticultural society, re- 
gards apple prospects as good, but 


iless than one-fourth crop of peaches, 
{with considerable injury to 


peach 
trees. 
REASONABLY GOOD PROSPECTS IN N yY¥ 


Fortunately the great apple section 
of western New York has escaped the 
disastrous climatic conditions which 
this spring destroyed the important 
fruit prospects in the west.and south- 
west, but our own orchardists have 
not enjoyed a bed of roses. The sea- 
son ts late, and that is perhaps well 
enough for the blooming period; but 
some cold rains have fallen upon or- 
chards at a time when sunshine was 
needed for best set of fruit. The first 
of June really finds the situation un- 
certain, but with reasonably good 
prospects, as orchards came through 
the winter in good condition with very 
few exceptions. 

Correspondents of American Agri- 
culturist, including leading orchard- 
ists in central and western New York 
counties, write us encouragingly as to 
apple bloom, even though peaches and 
other tree fruits are less satisfactory. 
The season is late everywhere, and it 
will require a few weeks before care- 
ful estimates can be made. Apple 
orchards appear all right in Niagara 
county, although fruit had not set up 
to the close of May. Peaches appear 
promising in towns bordering Lake 
Ontario, but more nearly a failure 
elsewhere. Correspondents in Mon- 
roe county, at Hilton and Webster, 
report normal fruit bloom, but a good 
many small peach trees winterkilled. 
The same is true in a@ measure of 
Wayne, with heavy frosts reported as 


bags tee 

late as May 25. ‘Apple. outlook in 
Monroe promising, se with plums, 
peaches scant. A correspondent at 
Phelps, Ontario county, reports the 
lightest bloom of apples in years, due 
possibly to the effects of the serious 
hailstorms of last season. At Penn 
Yan, Yates county, peaches were all 
killed last winter, apple bloom nor- 
mal, orchards generally healthy. No 
damage from frosts reported in Or- 
leans county, and prospects encourag- 
ing. Orchards are all right in Or- 
ange, but some complaint that Bald- 
wins have not bloomed well. In the 
Hudson valley apples bloomed full, 
but season late, outlook uncertain for 
peaches, while plums generally plen- 
tiful. Cold rains late in May possibly 
caused some damage. 

Correspondents in a wide stretch 
of Pennsylvania report a normal or 
full bloom of apples, but fears ex- 
pressed that the set of fruit will be 
inefficient, due to trying weather. 
Peaches and other tree fruits bloomed 
fairly well, but more or less damage 
by frosts. Orchards are gener- 
ally healthy, with the exception of 
evidences here and there of serious 
inroadS made by San Jose scale, and 
the best class of fruit growers urge 
thorough attention to this pest. 

Writing from Quincy, Franklin coun- 
ty, a prominent orchardist says apple 
bloom normal, but crop w . be light, 
fruit buds on peach trees largely 
killed by late frosts, and all orchards, 
in fact, show the ill effects of a hard 
winter. 

Fairly promising conditions in 
northeastern Ohio, although some dis- 
appointment in peaches and plums. 
Peach trees injured in Lake county 
by severe weather, a correspondent at 
Painesville’ estimating 25% dead. Fol- 
lowing nor al bloom in Lucas coun- 
ty, apples have set fairly well, and 
so with other fruits, except cherries, 
these very light. In New Jersey and 
the middle south tree fruits have 
blossomed well, and prospects rea- 
sonably* good. More or less complaint 
of San Jose scale in New Jersey, 
threatening orchards. Further par- 
ticulars next week: 


Hop Growers Inclined to Reduce Acreage 


Unless unforeseen contingencies de- 
velop the hop acreage of the U § in 
bearing this year will hardly reach 
last season’s generous total. American 
Agricutturist has completed a careful 
inquiry into the situation on the Pa- 
cific coast and in New York, where 
the crop is of most importance. Set- 
ting aside exceptions, it is apparent 
that the tendency of an appreciable 
proportion of growers, both east and 
west, is to curtail rather than extend 
operations. This attitudesis attributa- 
ble directly to the low prices obtained 
for the 1906 crop. The discontent on 
the part’of producers in the Pacific 
coast states is more, apparent than 
New York, as there 1906 hops sold 
relatively much, better than did the 
crop in the far west. - However, at 
best, the industry in New York is no 
more than holding its own, hence, 
his anomalous condition has no great 
bearing on the country wide acreage. 

Many reports from American Agri- 
culturist correspondents in Wash and 
Ore say that no marked extension of 
the acreage by the putting out of new 
hops is noted this year. A significant 
exception to this, however, is Marion 
county, Ore, the foremost producing 
section of that state, where the acre- 
age is being slightly increased this 
spring, and the area under bearing 
hops may also show a slight increase. 
In the’ less important producing 
counties of that state the disposition 
on the part of growers is to somewhat 
neglect yards and go in for other 
forms of agriculture which seem to 
offer more remunerative returns than 
the sale of hops at figures as low as 
5 to 8 cents a pound. 

Hops wintered only fairly well on 








tne’ Pacific coast, Many of our 
respondents claim considerable d 
age from ravages of red worms anf 
spiders. In New York, old yards suf 
fered materially from the inclement 
winter. Moreover, Pacific coast roots 
Jame through the winter in somewhat 
bad shape in the east. This fact has 
previously been pointed out by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. In New York, the 
most damage has been done in olf 
yards, while new yards seem to have 
come through in fairly good shape. 
A much larger proportion of the 06 
crop is held in growers’ hands in Ore, 
Wash and Cal than in the Empire 
state. According to our correspond- 
ents’ returns, holdings in Ore coun- 
ties range all the way from 3 to as 
high as 40% of the crop, with the 
average perhaps running well under 
20%. In Wash, reports of stocks in 
producers’ hands vary greatly; the 
same is true in Cal. In N Y, prob- 
ably less than 5% of the "06 hop crop 
is being held by farmers. Prices 
theré for choice hops range 12 to 18c 
p lb, with hardly enough offered to 
fully test the market. In Ore, the 
range is 5 to 10c for good to choice 
hops; in Wash, the same, while in 
Cal quotations are 7 to 8c for the 
better grades. Some of our Wash cor- 
respondents say that at recent prices 
hops have been selling at 3 to 4c p 
b below cost of production; The 
scarcity of labor, higher prices for 
10p cloth, twine, sacks and other in- 
creased cost in production, tend to 
further dishearten Pacific growers. 
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Catering to Honey Trade—I have 
been selling honey for a good many 
years. I aim to sell as much with as 
little work as possible. It would be 
& pretty hard job for me to explain 
to every customer who buys a pound 
of honey all about it, but one thing 
has proved to me very strongly that 
the idea of foundation goes against 
the people. I have used for ten years 
a@ split section that shows the founda- 
tion on four sides. I put in four 
sections in a row, put sheets of foun- 
dation through the middle, the sheet 
of foundation running the full length 
of the section. When I got ready to 
case up I pulled the sections out, 
scraped the foundation off and cased 
it up. A great many objected to that 
foundation. All they saw was the 
oundation sticking out. The gro- 
cerymen say: “I wish you would let 
me have sections that are not split; 
my customers object to those split 
sections.” The consequence was I 
quit using them. It is a very con- 
venient section, the best kind in the 
world to get filled out, but I. had to 
cater to the trade and I did it just 
for that reason, no other.—f[J. C. 


Bee Association Sells Honey—Our 
carload shipments of honey during 
the past season amounted to 671,700 
pounds all extracted, put up in new 
five-gallon tins, two cans in a Case. 
We purchase our cans and cases in 
car lots and sell them to our mem- 
bers at cost. All the business of our 
association is done on the most eco- 
nomical plan.—[William Rohrig, Sec- 
retary Arizona Honey Exchange. 











My father has found many a profit- 
able suggestion in the farming pages 
of American Agriculturist and many ¢ 
timely quotation in the market re- 
ports. He has had utmost faith in the 
advertisements, as he has always 
found them reliable. Mother has 
treated us to many a toothsome dish 
from recipes taken from its pages. 
To me the fancy work and pattern de- 
partments have proven invaluable. 
{Ethel Whitehouse, Suffolk County, 
Long Island, N 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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POTATOES AS A MONEY CROP 


CHARLES A. UMOSELLE, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J 


HE ideal soil for the potato crop is 
free and light enough to offer no 
great resistance to the develop- 
ment of the tubers, a soil well 
supplied with organic matter, so 
as to be rather moist, but not 
wet, and plenty rich enough 
to supply the plant food necessary. A rich, 
sandy loam naturally well drained is to be 
preferred. to stiffer soils, though these may 
be made suitable by-drainage and by the use 
of farm manures, or, still better, by piowing 
under a green crop of clover or cowpeas. 
Heavy clay soil should-be avoided. 

Deep plowing is better for dry weather, 
pecause the roots go down to reach the mois- 
ture, and it is also better in wet weather be- 
cause it allows the water to drain off quickly. 
The success of potato culture is largely de- 
pendent upon the preceding crop. In a rota- 
tion with clover, cowpeas or other legumi- 
nous plants, the stubble furnishes organic 
matter in the soil and adds to the store of 
nitrogen. Corn after sod may precede pota- 


toes. This is one of the best rotations used ~ 


in New Jersey. Clover sod is all right; new 
ground is always good for a crop of some 
kind.. The rotation of all crops should be 
considered along this 
line, for the sub- 
stance taken from the 
soil by one crop is 
replaced by another. 
Potatoes should not 
be grown on the 
same ground but 
once every other 
year, to keep them 
healthy. 

Best results are 
realized by planting 3 
to 5 inches deep. It 
does not matter if 
the seed lies on the 
bottom of the fur- 
row, if there is plenty 
of moisture above it, 
because the roots all 
grow out from above 
the seed; therefore, 
the seed should be 
put down deep in the 
soil and given level 
culture. This. leaves 
the potato in a posi- 
tion to get all the 
moisture there is. Po- 
tatoes should never 
be planted where 
water will stand. The 
best varieties with us 
are Early Ohio, Early 
Rose, Rural New 


gan and the White 
Giant. To get the 
best results get newer 
varieties, but do not 


and uniform berries. 
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keep those old varieties. Get the best new 
ones, if only a few, for a starter. It will pay 
well. Potato seed should be changed every 
few years. This has a tendency to increase 
rather than diminish the yield. 

When potatoes ‘are grown for the early 
market, the aim is to plant as early as pos- 
sible without subjecting the young plants to 
severe cold. The crop should be planted at 
such a date as to bring the stage of growth 
during which the tubers are rapidly develop- 
ing at a time when there is ordinarily an ad- 
equate supply of moisture. Each grower or 
farmer should time his planting so as to be 
least affected by drouth. Soon after plant- 
ing and just as the plants are beginning to 
appear.above the ground, the field should be 
harrowed, inclining the teeth of the har- 
row backward. This'is a cheap method of 
cultivating, since’ a wide space is covered 
and is effective in destroying small weeds 
and in leveling the ridges left in planting: 

Subsequent cultivation should be frequent, 
so as to accomplish these same needs. The 
first cultivation may be deep, but experience 
and exact experiments generally favor nearly 
flat or level cultivation. Excessive hilling 
during cultivating intensifies the injurious ef- 
fects of dry weather and results in break- 
ing many of the feeding roots between the 





PRIME STRAWBERRIES GROWN FOR LOCAL MARKETS 


The series of articles recently published in these columns giving the methods of 
York Early Michi Henry Jerolaman, known as the strawberry king of America, have attracted wide atten- 
orker, Harly MIChi- tion. We present herewith a photo caught by American Agriculturist’s camera of some 
of the splendid berries produced by his son-in-law, Mr Brown, last year. These berries 
were sold to a local grocer at 35 cents a quart.. We have never seen more nearly perfect ging is best. As a 
Farmers should pay more attention to strawberry culture. When 
properly handled it is profitable, especially in the vicinity of cities, where the local mar- 
kets are always keen for fresh berries. 


Number 


rows. The cultivating should be completed 
before the tubers begin'to form. If done after 
the tubers have formed it should be with a 
shovel plow in middle of the rows and shallow 
if a severe frost is apprehended soon after 
the plants come up. The tops should be cov- 
ered by throwing a furrow over each row. 


CONTROLLING DISEASES 
The diseases of the potatoes with us are 


blight and leaf spot. These can be prevented 
by applying bordeaux. The latter disease may 


‘appear at any time after the plants are from 


4 to 6G inches high. At first, the oldest leaves 
show grayish-brown spots. The disease pro- 
gresses rather slowly, the spot gradually be- 
coming larger, especially along the edges of 
the leaflets, but does not ‘advance rapidly. 
For the blight and this disease there is noth- 
ing so effective as bordeaux prepared as fol- 
dows: Pour into a 45-gallon barrel about 
30 gallons water. Then weigh about six 
pounds bluestone, tie it in a piece of coarse 
sacking and suspend just beneath the surface 
of the water by means of a string tied to a 
stick laid across the top of the barrel. In 
another vessel slake four pounds fresh lime 
carefully by pouring on small quantities of 
water at a time, the object béing to obtain a 
smooth, creamy liquid free from grit. Then 
fill the barrel with water. As soon as the 
bluestone is dis- 
solved, which will re- 
quire about one hour, 
take a pailful from 
each barrel and pour 
them at the same 
time into a third ves- 
sel to effect a thor- 


ough mixing. The 
bordeaux will then be 
ready for use. For 
insects add two 


pounds arsenate 0! 
lead or four ounces 
paris green to each 50 
gallons bordeaux. Be- 
gin spraying when 
the plants are about 6 
inches high and con- 
tinue spraying until 
four to six applica- 
tions have, been 
made. If the season 
is rather rainy it will 
be well to apply as of« 
ten as every ten days, 
The object is to keep 
the plants covered 
with the fungicide. 
The normal death 
of the vines is the sig- 
nal for digging the 
main crop. The time 
for digging is when 
the tubers are ripe in 
early August. I have 
found that early dig- 





rule, the ground is in 
a better condition, 
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and so are the potatoes. I think 
they retain their flavor better. My practice 
is to dig early and put in pits in the field, 
and cover with hay and a little soil to keep 
the sun and air from them. Then before 
it gets too cold, remove them to the cellar 
for the winter. It wili do to put them in a 
very dark cellar when dug. This should al- 
ways be kept cool and dark. Hold them for 
high market price. 





VALUABLE SUMMER FEED FOR COWS 

I want information about sowing oats and 
peas for forage.—[W. E. C., New Jersey. 

Oats and peas rank next to corn as a for- 
@ge crop. In the two years in which the 
Cornell station conducted experiments in the 
production of forage, this combination proved 
itself well worthy of a place on every farm 
where stock is kept, It is valuable either for 


_ pasture, for cutting as a soiling crop, or when 


aliowed to mature it may be cured for hay, 
mdking a most valuable article. When 
planted in succession of about two weeks, 
the first planting being as early in the spring- 
as conditions will permit, a succession of 
highly nutritious forage is produced, which 
is’ greatly relished by stock. 

If a more general use were made of oats 
and peas for summer feeding it would greatly 
decrease the expense of the production of 
milk and the cost of maintaining cattle, and 
economize land very materially. A highly 
nutritious forage would be obtained, rich in 
protein and furnishing nearly a balanced ra- 
tion for milch cows. A large amount can be 
produced per acre, and it may be sown from 
early spring to late fall. 

A slight freeze does not affect it, and it 
may be sown in the spring before frosts are 
over, and the late forage frequently remains 
in good condition until December. Oats and 
peas at Cornell, sown August 1, were in good 
condition for feeding until a severe freeze 
December 2 cut them down. For late for- 
age, however, barley and peas are recom- 
mended instead of oats and peas. For sowing 
any time after July 1, it is best to substitute 
barley for oats. The reason for this is that 
in late summer barley makes more rapid 
srowth, and is less likely to attacks of rust 
and other fungus diseases than oats. 





GOOD CROPS OF SILAGE CORN 


{ C. B. POMEROY, CONNECTICUT 


To grow a good crop of silage corn, I pre- 

fet a sod, but as the soil I work is natural 
grass land and inclined to be wet in thespring, 
the sod is hard to get in good shape, so I use 
old ground or land plowed the fall before. 
The manure is drawn in the winter, at odd 
times, and is spread from the wagon. This 
is supplemented by fertilizer, usually home- 
mixed, spread broadcast. Last year I used 
muriate of potash and acid phosphate. I 
shall add nitrate of soda this year, as the 
corn did not start as quickly as I should like. 
1 plow in the spring as soon as the ground 
is dry enough, and harrow until the soil is 
in good condition, using the wheel harrow 
and then the smoothing harrow. 
* I plan to plant the latter part of May. I 
use the improved Leaming variety at the rate 
of % bushel to the acre, making the rows 3 
feet apart. After planting, I roll the ground 
to get the surface smooth so that the weeder 
will do good work. I start the weeder two 
or three days after planting, going over the 
ground twice a week with it until the corn is 
big enough to cultivate, then alternate with 
the weeder until the corn is too big. At the 
last I use the horse hoe, hilling with it. 


FIELD AND BARN 
BROME GRASS CHARACTERISTICS COMPARED 


When is the best time to sow hungarian or 
brome grass for hay? How much seed per 
acre is usually put in? What parts of this 
country have tested it? Is it good for pas- 
ture, and what stock will eat it?—[James W. 
Hunt, Kent County, Md. 


Hungarian or Australian bronie grass, as it 
is variously called, was introduced into this 
country from Europe about 20 years ago. It 
is a vigorous, hardy perennial, with strong, 
creeping root stocks and smooth, upright, 
leafy stems 1 to 4 feet high, having loose, 
open panicles -4 to 8 inches long. It is val- 
uable for both pasturage and hay. Extended 
cultural tests throughout the country show 
that it has remarkable drouth-resisting qual- 
ities and is the most suitable grass yet in- 
troduced for the dry regions of the west and 
northwest. Once established, it withstands 
a temperature many degrees below zero with- 
out injury. It will thrive on extremely poor, 
sandy lands and return a fair crop. On bet- 
ter soils it grows rapidly, producing an abun- 
dance of pasture and yielding from one to 
four tons of cured hay per acre. 

All stock relish it, and at the North Dakota 
station it gave better results in feeding ex- 
periments with horses than good timothy 
hay. As a pasture grass for milch cows it 
gave excellent results at the Nebraska . sta- 
tion. That station says of it that ‘all things 
considered, brome grass is the most promis- 
ing cultivated pasture grass for North Dakota, 
that has been tested on the station farm. 
After once having become established it is 
unaffected by cold. During periods of ex- 
treme drouth it lessens growth, but does not 
die. Its advantages over the native grasses 
are that it becomes green fully a month ear- 
lier in the spring and does not dry up in -the 
fall. Indications are that it will carry more 
stock to the acre than most of the prairie 
pastures. It does not make a good mixture 
with other grasses, but does well with red 
clover. As a pasture for dairy cattle it is not 
equal to a mixture of blue grass and white 
clover, nor by any means equal to alfalfa as 
a milk and butter producer, but it is abso- 
lutely safe. Tests throughout the state indi- 
cate that it is adapted to a greater range of 
territory than any other cultivated grass.” 

In -a comparison of brome grass with 
timothy at the North Dakota station, the 
brome grass far outyielded the timothy, one 
year producing % to 1% tons per acre when 
timothy was a total failure from drouth. 
Analysis showed that brome grass hay con- 
tained about twice as much protein as the 
average analyses of timothy for the whole 
country, and about the same amount of fiber. 
An examination of the roots showed that 
while those of timothy extended downward 
but 3% feet, the brome grass roots went 
down to 5 and 6 feet, and were much greater 
in bulk. The brome grass was found to be 
a better humus former than timothy, and left 
the soil in better chemical and physical con- 
dition. — ° : 

Brome grass is best seeded broadcast at 
the rate of 18 to 20 pounds per acre, without 
a nurse crop. The land should be well pre- 
pared by plowing and harrowing, and the 
seed sown in the spring, or even as late as 
August 1. In some parts of Oregon, Califor- 
nia and Washington, fall seeding in Octo- 
ber or November has been found best. [t 
should be cut for hay when in full bloom. 

There is one caution to be observed: 
Since the plant propagates itself by creep- 
ing root stocks, it is liable to become a weed, 
and is best used in permanent pastures. How- 
ever, it can be readily eradicated by giving 
attention to good culture. 


IOWA METHODS WITH CORN 


H. E. OOLBY, IOWA 


In the first place, we will suppose the soil 
was in excellent condition when the corn was 
planted, fine and mellow with an abundance 
of fertility stored within reach of the corn 
roots. Having finished the planting, it will 
be well to go through the field with a har- 
row in order to prevent the seed being taken 
by the gophers. When this is done, your 
work is over for a few days. 

The first time through the corn is, perhaps, 
the most trying part of the cultivation. The 
little plants show the rows indistinctly, the 
horses are new at the work this season, and 
altogether, it is a hard matter to plow the 
corn and keep your patience. There are 
few things that can be done to make the work 
easy. You simply must wade through it 
carefully and systematically and stop when- 
ever necessary to protect the young plants 
which are to bear next year’s harvest. 

KEEP THE FIELD CLEAN 


The corn should be kept clean from the 
time it is planted until it is laid by. Do not 
go through the field the first time when the 
soil is in such a gondition that the lumps and 
clods fall on the hills. If you have kept the 
corn in good shape you will find that the 
first plowing can be done much more easily 
than if you were indifferent in the prepara- 
tion of the soil. Many farmers seem to think 
that corn plowing is simply a process of kill- 
ing weeds. If they had a field that was ab- 
solutely free from weeds they would find it 
unnecessary to use the cultivator at all. For 
such men the weeds are a blessing, for the 
fact that they have to be killed keeps the soil 
in good shape and makes the corn grow. 

Cultivating should be done for two pur- 


poses: The primary one is to make the soil 
hold the moisture which is in it. The sec- 
ondary one is to kill the weeds. The man 


who believes this, looks at corn cultivation in 
a new light. For him the quality of ma- 
chinery is of prime importance. In the first 
place, he has no use for the old-fashioned, 
broad-shoveled plow. He wants a machine 
that will stir the surface of the soil, keeping 
it free from weeds and making a blanket 
which prevents the moisture from evaporat- 
ing. As you go into a field that has been 
properly cultivated you will find just beneath 
the surface of the ground an abundance of 
moisture that has been conserved. 
WHEN TO LAY BY 

Another point of importance in this con- 
nection is the proper time to lay corn by. Too 
frequently this is dictated by the demands of 
the other farm work. It is not possible to fix 
any date here. I always prefer to plow as 
late as I can without injuring the stalks and 
the roots. I like to have the corn get so large 
that the ground is well shaded before going 
through it the last time. This prevents the 
weeds from growing and also keeps the 
moisture from evaporating. 

The cultivation of the corn crop is consid- 
erable of a problem. The best advice that 
can be given is, to study it out for yourself. 
These few points are of value in a general 
way, but for the practical farmer no off-hand 
detailed information can be given. His own 
circumstances démand certain conditions 
and the only way he can meet these is to 
solve the problem for himself. It is a prob- 
lem that will pay you well for the attention 
which you give it. 


For Permanent Pasture orchard grass is 
possessed of a high value. Owing to its pe- 
culiar habit of growing in tussocks and also 
because of the coarseness of the leaves, it is 
not well adapted to the making of lawns. 























ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR APPLE BUTTER AND JELLY 


APPLE BY-PRODUCT INDUSTRY TE®T MAY PROFIT BY THE NEW NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW——WHAT AC- 
TUALLY CONSTITUTES APPLE BUTTER AND JELLY——MANUFACTURERS GENERALLY DENY HARMFUL 
ADULTERATION——OTHER DETAILS OF THE BUSINESS——POSSIBILITIES IN DISPOSING OF AN APPLE 
CROP, NOT ONLY FIRST-CLASS STOCK BUT ALSO SECONDS AND CULLS. 


An exceedingly important industry, yet one 
with which the majority of farmers and the 
consuming public are not well acquainted, is 
the production of apple butter and jellies. 
Each year the manufacture of these products 
furnishes an outlet for thousands of barrels 
‘of low-grade apples. The belief has pre- 
vailed in many quarters that few staple ar- 
ticles. of commerce are more generally adul- 
terated than is apple butter. In this connec- 
tion it is thought that the operation of the 
new federal pure food law, as well as the en- 
forcement of many state regulations, will 
have the effect of improving the quality of 
commercial apple butter hereafter found on 
the market, increase consumption by estab- 
lishing public faith in the integrity of the 
product, and thus enlarge the general de- 
mand for apples suited for preserving pur- 
poses. 

A short time ago the pure food inspector at 
Kansas City analyzed some so-called ‘apple 
butter’ sold by a grocer at that pojnt. He 
developed the fact that the article supposed 
by consumers to be composed of apples and 
spices ‘proved woefully lacking in these two 
components, but gloried in such constituents 
as charcoal, grit, sand, benzoic acid, pumpkin 
pulp and saccharine. Just to he'p matters 
out, a small trace of apples was found. How- 
ever, with the new pure food reguiations 
rigidly enforced, such an imposition on the 
' public should no longer be possible. 


CENTERS OF THE INDUSTRY 


For the benefit of any of our readers who 
know little of the ins and outs of apple but- 
ter and jelly making, this magazine will 
briefly outline the important phases of the 
business. The production of apple butter 
forms an important part of nearly every com- 
mercial preserver’s business, Boston, Roches- 
ter, N Y, Pittsburg, Pa, Detroit and Wheel- 
ing, W Va, are large producing points for 
the article. Considerable quantities of apple 
butter are also made at Louisville, St Louis, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. In addition there 
are small producing plants all over the coun- 
try. For instance, in the state of Ohio many 


corn and tomato canning factories have cider 
mill and steam cooking apparatus attached, 
and thus manufacture considerable quantities 
of butter after the canning season. There 
are several grades of apple butter on the mar- 
ket. One is made from green apples steamed 
or cooked to a pulp, sieved so as to remove 
skins and seeds and then sweetened, spiced 
and cooked to the vroper consistency. This 
is a choice grade, and has had a limited sale 
in stone crocks, and more recently in enamel- 
lined tin. cans. 

A cheaper grade is made principally from 
evaporated apple -waste, or evaporated 
chopped apples, glucose and corn syrup, with’ 
perhaps some sugar and spice. This kind of 
apple butter has had a large sale in wooden 
pails or buckets and even in barrels. Of 
course this grade of apple butter is sold at 
a much more attractive price than the first 
named. 

One big eastern manufacturer says: ‘The 
base of all apple butter-must naturally be a 
product of apples in some form, either green 
or evaporated. If made under the old coun- 
try style of a little sugar in connection with 
apples and boiled down cider, it will then 
produce a real country apple butter. How- 
ever, if such an apple butter stands for a 
considerable period, say, six or eight months, 
it will become extremely strong and rank, 
and will not do for commercial purposes. 

“A product of refined sugar and apples will 
make the best and most palatable apple but- 
ter and costs the most money. This grade 
of apple butter is sold in the proportion of 
25 to 30% of the volume of apple butter 
used. The lower grades are cheapened either 
by molasses, sugar, corn syrup or sugar 
syrup. Some may call them adulterants, yet 
at the same time all of these latter ingre- 
dients cost three and four times more than 
the apples used in said butter as a basis. It 
is, therefore, not the intention of the manu- 
facturer to include these ingredients for the 
sake of cheapening, but more on account of 
making the product palatable and to increase 
consumption. A manufacturer -must natu- 

















EXCELLENT MEDIUM SIZED CARROTS GROWN IN MISSOURI - 


These Missouri-grown carrots are medium in size 
were raised upon deep, mellow, rich, loam soil. 


two pounds to the acre. 


Frequent shallow exltivation was given. 


and of the first quality. They 
The seed was sown at the rate of about _ 
For the table, Danvers, 


Oxheart and Half-Long Scarlet are desirable varieties. - For stock, White Belgian and 


Long Orange give satisfaction. ; 








——S- . Sa 


* makes the best 


[5] 


rally make his products so they will be con- 
sumed, and the more palatable he makes 
them the more they will be called for. 

“The name of glucose as an adulterant in 
apple butter I consider a misnomer. I only 
consider an article an adulterant when it is 
cheaper than the base of the article manu- 
factured. For instance, you take strawber- 
ries and cheapen them with glucose, then I 
consider it an adulterant, for the reason that 
glucose is a great deal cheaper than the 
strawberries themselves. In apple butter, 
where apple is the basis, quite the reverse is 
true. None of the above articles mentioned 
in use to make up apple butter do I consider 
harmful to the public health.” 


PREJUDICE AGAINST PRESERVATIVES 


A large preserver in western New York 
states that all the apple butter he puts out 
is.manufactured from fresh apples and sugar. 
In preparation he uses a small amount of 
benzoate of soda as a preservative (one-tenth 
of 1%). This is done in order to make the 
product keep for any length of time. He 
says, however, there is a growing prejudice 
against goods prepared in this manner, be- 
cause so many people have been given to un- 
derstand that a preservative or anti-ferment 
is an adulterant. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this is an added expense, and is used 
only for the purpose of making the goods 
edible until the entire contents of the pack- 
age can be consumed. 


DIFFERENT GRADES OF APPLE JELLY 


Three principal grades of apple jelly are 
now on the market. Ohne is a cider apple 
jelly, made by evaporating sweet cider to the 
jellying point without the addition of any 
other ingredient. Such jellies, it is under- 
stood, have usually been made in the past by 
smaller cider manufacturers in the country 
districts, and generally the product has only 
the trade in the immediate vicinity of where 
it is made. 

- Another kind of apple jelly is made by 
slicing sound green apples and cooking them 
with live steam. After the apples are cooked 
to a soft pulp, the juice is pressed off, mixed 
with an equal quantity of sugar and the 
whole is evaporated to a jellying point. It 
is then filled into tumblers, buckets or pails. 
Such jelly is similar to that put up by the 
careful housekeeper for home use. Instead 
ef whole anvnles, sometimes the peels and 
trimmings from canning factories or evapo- 
rators are utilized. When secured from the 
latter, the trimmings or waste are usually 
dried first, and then soaked with water before 
using. The fresh green apple, however, 
product and some manufac- 
turers claim that more of it is produced and 
consumed today than of the cider anple jelly. 
EXTENSIVELY USED 


CHEAP JELLIES 


A third grade of jelly is produced from 
dried apple waste that has been taken from 
evaporators. This is soaked, steamed, the 
juice pressed out.and mixed with a double 
quantity of glucose or corn syrup. As one 
might expect, it makes the cheapest jelly of 
the three. It is iargely sold to bakers and 
the cheapest consuming trade. There is prob- 
ably more of this jelly made than of the other 
two kinds put together. 

POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF PURE FOOD LAW 


There is some difference of opinion on the 
part of manufacturers regarding the effect of 
the national pure food law on the apple-but- 
ter and jelly industry. One big New York 
preserver says the demand for jelly and apple 
butter is increasing steadily, and he does not 
believe it will be materially enlarged by rea- 

-[To Page 656] 
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BARN “AND DAIRY 
Essentials of Celery Growing 


{From Cover Page] 
inches asunder. If possible, when 
planting is done, have the soil and 
atmosphere in the most suitable con< 
dition; otherwise it will be necessary 
to give the plants a thorough water- 





upon trestles. Of course it can ba 
done, but I can’t quite see the object. 

I had the same proposition to meet, 
an old barn with lean-to, seven years 
ago. We figured carefully with good 
builders, finally concluding, and wise-'; 
ly, to use the old barn for storage hay 
and straw and built a new‘one for the 





‘Clean | Skimming 


Means Good Living 


The hog trough is no place to put 


r. 
} Wide awake farmers want the 
Cae, Guess cream separator that s skims the clean 












how old 
By i ‘It means profit—bette ing after they are set. The land, after room required. Unless one has an 
fiving. ‘That separator is the Sharples proper preparation, may be marked elevation from which he can drive 


Fieming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


refunted fit doesn't mi mate dhe, horse ge 
minute ag tg ahs two re re- 
Bidsbone new and ol cance al Ike. Writs 
detailed information and cope of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket” 
Pah Speedy wi Adviser 






ar—the separator that’s 


Tubulars have 
orce of any other 


nothing is gained and much lost in 
an effort to drive up. With hay slings 
and tracks one can easily and cheaply 
put hay into a loft. In the last of my 
series of articles embodying 30 years’ 
experience in dairying, published in 
American Agriculturist’ January 26. 
1907, is a picture of my barn with 


out with a wheel hoe or similar im- 
plement and the plants set in the 
‘furrow; but if set in a deep furrow. 
as is sometimes practiced, mud may 
be washed into the heart of the plant 
during a heavy rain, causing much 
loss. 

A mulch of leaves, cut straw, or 
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Scar Tissue 


can be removed and 
hair grown on by 
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will heal Out uickly 
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¥ " Monmouth St.,Springfield, Mass. 





Try a Boss Crom Raiser 





d pans to 
"1906, More Boss than 
Sand up. Write today for 


BLUFFTON GREAM SEPARATOR CO. BOXB BLUFFTON, 0. 


Sati tries 63 ry in 1 









ic le e of 
pot the agricuite in the Sieg 


e 
says: “I have just completed a test o 
your separator. Daleneehie 
wt a / 
ry) e loss to be no great- 
er than one thousandth of one per 


Thatis one reason why you should 
insist upon nev the Tubular, Tub- 


alog 5-100 and valuable free boo 
eB asiness Dairying.” 
Bo, 


me swost Chester bas a 





FILL THE SILO 


with modern Smalley Cutters and Blowers, 
They combine safety, strength and con 
venience. Many exclusive patented ieohures. 
Hiovate with ease into any allo. All sizes. Also 
Carriers, Silos, Horse and Powers, Threshers, Ma 
mare Spreaders. Write be Boo 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, X yi. 





URES WHILE HE WORK 





prevents laying agide | a good horse because he 


well-rotted manure should be placed 
on each side of the row, to the width 
of 10 to 12 inches, immediately after 
the plants are set out. This will pro- 
tect the roots and conserve the mois- 
ture at the base of the plants, and 
also furnish food for the growing 
crop. It will be necessary to prac- 
tice shallow and frequent cultivation 
between the rows, care being taken 
not to destroy or disturb the mulch. 
A hard crust should never be allowed 
to form and a dust mulch should be 
maintained at all times in dry weath- 
er. Celery should be banked or hilled 
only enough to maintain an upright 
growth until it has attained a con- 
siderable size, when it may~ be 
blanched in any of several ways. 

For early bianching, one of the 
most cothmon ways is setting up 
boards on each side of the row and 
pressing them close against the 
Plants, fastening them by nailing 
strips across the top; later blanch- 
ing is done by banking earth against 
the plants until almost covered. Cel- 
ery designed for late keeping should 
be but partially blanched before being 
taken up; it should be removed with 
the earth around it, and planted in 
a trench, or in boxes in a cellar, when 
it may be left to ftself to complete the 
process of blanching. For home use, 
white plume, or golden self-bleaching, 
celery will be found to be the best. 

{Every reader should get at once a 
copy of the splendid new work en- 
titled Celery Culture, by W. R. Beat- 
tie, the government expert, just issued 
from the press of Orange Judd com- 
pany of New York. Price 50 cents.— 
Editor.] 


drawings of the floor plan and cross 
section of dairy floors. 

I do not want to advise any man to 
make such a combination as you 
suggest. Brood mares and colts, milch 
cows, hogs, sheep and hens allsin one 
room, under one roof. Its too com- 
plicated for me. Of course, one can, 
if he is an expert, keep this aggrega- 
tion clean, but seldom will it be done. 

It would be my opinion that the 
cheapest and best method would be 
to build an ell to this old barn of 
same -hight of posts, for cows and) 
horses, 36 feet wide and 50 feet long. 
Put cows on one side and horses on 
the other. If they are Jersey or small 
cows, they will stand in 50 feet and 
leave room for passage in front to 
manger at one end. Four horses will 
require 20 feet. Then put in three 
box stalls of 10 feet each, and drive 
through between cows and horses if 
you want to do so coming through 
the old barn, and perhaps take sheep 
manure, etc, in that way. If you 
rather take manure out on carrier, 
the barn could be 3 feet nar- 
rower. The loft of the building will 
hold nearly hay enough for the stock. 

Use one end of the old barn, for 
sheep pen, with loft, and another por- 
tion for hogs and sheep with loft. 
The balance for hay and straw. The 
old lean-to can be used for storage, 
machinery, etc. I would draw sketch, 
but do not know which, side faces 
house or road, so cannot tell you 
which end of old barn would be most 
convenient for sheep, hogs and hens. 

Fit up the old barn so it will be 
resentable, with cornice; single faced 
You will 





wall, good doors and paint. 
save $500 on your plan and be much 
better satisfied with the convenience 
of doin ‘chores. Build wall under 
new part of stone or cement, which- 










suffe poy aiid shoulders or You can work your 
fa autarin ering tro hie quickly and surely witht the old reliable 


BICKMORE’S GALL GURE 


Baqually sure for all cases of chaps, bruises, speed crack, wire cut 
or cracked cows teats. Guaranteed. Avold substitutes; look for 
trade mark. Every horse owner can have our new illustrated Horse 


Making Over an Old Barn 


H, E, COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y¥ 






















Book and large sample box Gall Cure for l0c to pay postage. Write. 
Sold by dealers. Bickmore Gall Cure Oo,, 





Box909, Old Town, Maine. 










Springfield, Mo. , Jah; 15, 1907. 
I have run one of your Separators 
for twelve years with $1.65 for re- 
pairs, and I think it can’t be beat. 
(R.F.D. 7) L. E. CHAPPELL. 


One Cent a 
to maintain a U.S. Separator! 


Sure, Gave a little sum for you to pay to maintain 
a machine that gets ALL the cream out of 


‘our 


That’s what a U. S. does! 


Holds the World’s Record 


for CLEAN SKIMMING. 


Time has proved it is durably 
built. Not “how cheap,” but “how 
, good,” is our watchword, and the 
¢ record of the U. S..during the past 
sixteen ie proves we’ve stuck 
to it. “The best is cheapest in the 
end.” Buy the U.S. 
We'll = ppentrenes r large handsome 
cotaleg. Ee of pictures showing just 
how the U. . is built and how it works, 
See for yourself w “28 wears longer than 
any other separator. Write us today~mow. 


Just say: ‘‘ Send new 1907 Catalogue No.G - 








I have a 40x82-foot barn, 16-foot 
posts with a lean-to 18 feet wide 
along southwest side. I wish to raise 
this and build a basement underneath. 
I wish to use the space thus gained 
for horse and cow stables, sheep, hog 
and chicken pens and granary, ex- 
cepting the threshing floor across the 
middle, which will be 20x58 feet. There 
will be «16 posts in four rows, the 
row under the shed being 3% feet 
from the wall, the other rows pdeing 
13% feet apart. The space above 
basement would be used for hay and 
fodder in main barn and for straw in 
shed. I should like to know how to 
construct the walls, windows, ventila- 
tors, etc, and how to arrange the 
stables and pens in best shape for 
about four brood mares and colts, 15 
cows, 30 shotes and three or four 
sows, 50 sheep and 50 hens.—[A. M., 
Warren County, Pa. : 

I doubt whether the questioner ap- 
preciates the cost of raising up an 
old building of this sort. The lean-to 
makes it doubtless expensive and 
difficult to handle, and then when the 
job is done it is a botch. The barn 
timbers are not in shape to make for 
support. The old barn had. no weight 
upon the lower timbers, hay rested 
upon the ground. 

When the buflding is raised, every- 
thing must be new. The supports 
must be more numerous and they are 
in the way of convenience and loca- 
cation in the basement. A wall must 
be placed under, a trench. dug and all 


| this carried on while the building is 


ever may be cheapest in your locality. 
Put in windows like one shown in my 
barn, as illustrated in American Agri- 
culturist Janaury 26. For some 
thoughts on ventilation, watch out 
for an article soon to appear. If this 
does not satisfy come again and we 
will draw a plan. 


National Food and Dairy Meeting— 
The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation of state and national food and 
dairy departments announces a meet- 
ing of the association at the James- 
town exposition, July 16-19, 1907. The 
association wil Iconsider questions of 
interest to producers, manufacturers 
and dealers in food and drug prod- 
ucts. These discussions will be pub- 
lic, and the committee extends a gen- 





. eral invitation to both the producers 


and consuming public to be present. ‘ 





Ringbone—B. B., New York, has 2 
horse that has @ ringbone. The lump 
is not large, and the horse is only a 
little lame when first taken out cf the 
stable. Mix one dram biniodide of 
mercury and two drams cantharides’ 
with two ounces lard. Rub a third 
of this on at a time, let it remain on 
for 24 hours, then wash off. In three 
weeks apply another third of the 
blister in the same way. And in 
three weeks more apply the l!ast third. 
Keep the horse’s head tied up while | 
the blisters are on. Give the horse 
three months’ rest at pasture before | 
being put to work. 





























The department of agriculture at 
Washington in co-operation with the 
newly organized American association 
of trotting horse breeders proposed a 
new classification for the American 
carriage horses. This is the work of 
a committee composed of Joseph Bat- 
tell, registrar of the American Mor- 
gan horse of Middlebury, Vt, Gen 
John B. Castleman, president of the 
American saddle horse breeders’ as- 
sociation, of Louisville, Ky. <A. T. 
Cole of Wheaton, Ill. H, K. Devy- 
ereux, secretary of the American as- 
sociation of trotting horse breeders of 
Cleveland, QO, with George M. Rom- 
mel, animal husbandman of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, as chairmen. Prof C. F. Curtiss, 
director of the fdwa experiment ‘sta- 
tion, was also consulted in regard to 
this classification and had a greas 
deal to do with formulating it. 

This classification has been sub- 
mitted to the secretaries of the lead- 
ing fairs throughout the country and 
several of them are giving the matter 
consideration. There is a strong prob- 
ability of having some action taken 
along this line in time for the fall 
shows. As yet, the committee has 
done nothing with a view of interest- 
ing horse shows in the matter. The 
reasons for not doing so are that they 
wish first to interest thefairs which 
come close in touch with the farmer 
so that the latter can be educated to 
recognize the type of carriage horse 
desired by the market and encourage 
him to select his breeding stock in 
conformity with this type. A very 
large proportion of farmers handle 
horses of the lighter types, and will 
readily appreciate not only the im- 
portance of this movement, but the 
correctness of the position in confin- 
ing attention for the present to those 
shows where the exhibition of breeding 
animals is the principal feature. 

PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION 


The type desired for the American carriage horse 
is as follows: Not under 15 hands for mature 
horses; smooth, compact and symmetrical confor- 
mation; neck of good length rp naturally to 
arch; sloping shoulders; well set of um 
jength; sloping pasterns ‘and ‘oe short, strong 
Ay Se fnks; straight up to coupling: 
smoo lo: u lanks; s' t croup with 
set tail; full, round buttocks. 

Classes open only to horses of American blood. 

Stallions in classes 1 to 5 inclusive must be “regis- 

either in the American trotting register as 
standard; in the American Morgan register or the 
American saddle horse register, and certificate of 
such registry must be shown in the ri 

Entries in all classes for mares, entries as get of 
sire in class 5 and produce of mare in class ih and 
entries in class 11 must be sired by a stallion regis- 
tered as above, but the dams of such entries need 
not be istered mares; the breeding of dams, how- 
ever, as far as 4 must = ‘on when entry is 
made. No mate hay t cross will be eli- 

gible. Any exhibitor t falaityine the breeding of en- 
fries will be barred. Entries in all classes must be 
practically sound. 

tries in all classes to be judged on _ confor- 
mation, style, action and manners as a suitable type 
of carriage horse Special attention will be given 
to trueness of "action. Good knee and hock action 
are desirable. Entries in all classes should trot 
and walk straight and true and j Will espe- 
cially avoid horses showing any tendency to mix 
gaits, paddle in front or sprawl behind. 

The following percentages will govern judges in 
classes 1 to 9 except class 5: general conformation 
and all-round suitability as a carriage type, 0%; 
style, action and manners, 0%. 

The following percentages. will 
general conformation and all-round suitability of 
sire aS a carriage type, 30%; style, action and man- 


gorern in class 5: 


ners of sire, general conformation and all- 
round suitability of get as a carriage type, taken 
as a whole, ; style, action, manners and uni- 


formity of type in get, 

The following percentages will govern in class 5: 
general conformation and all-round suitability of 
the carriage type. %; general conformation, 
style, action and manners of thg foal, 30%. 

The following percentages will govern in class 11: 
general conformation of entry as a earr type, 
0%; style, action and manners, 

ntries in classes 1, 2, 6 and 7, to be shown in 
harness hitched. to any suitable "sehiche, Entries 
in all other classes to be shown in hand to bridle. 
sents weight in shoeing in any class is forbid- 
en. 


CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: STALLIONS 


(lass 1, four years old or over; 2, three years old 
and under four; 3, two years old and under three; 
4, one year old and under two; 5, stallion with three 
of his get of either sex; get need not be owned by 
exhibitor. 

Mares, class 6, four years old or over; 7, three 
years old naa under four; 8, two years old and un- 
der three; 9, one year old~and under two; 10, with 
foal-of either sex: 11, foal under one year old, either 
sex. 





It Does Not Follow that because a 
lhorse has been taught bad habits by 
one man that these habits cannot be 
corrected by patience and kindness. 





LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


be 
druggist, but re- 
Hale Tomes, foci, eules e,aet 
our jumns 
can wamtageously employed for the very ail- 


Skin Disease—A. C. M., Maryland,’ 


has two heifer calves, which were 
suddenly attacked with a skin dis- 
ease. One of them had a discharge 
from the bowels of a white, flakey 
substance, like the coating of the 
bowels. They are weak and breathe 
fast. They were fed on milk fresh 
from the separator and a little bran. 
Give one desertspoonful cod liver vil 
at a dose three times a@ day, and 
change the feed to milk fresh from 
the cow, until they are cured. 


A Hundred Dollar Pet Cow 


° PROF THOMAS SHAW 








A North Dakota farmer, Mr J. O. 
Perkins, has a dairy in connection 
with his farm which is located on 
Devil’s lake,-and is eight miles from 
the town of that name. The cows of his 
dairy are grades. For several years 
past Ayrshire sires have been at the 
head of the herd. The butter is made 
on the farm and is supplied to cus- 
tomers at Devil’s Lake. It is deliv- 
ered to them twice a week, some in 
prints and some in jars, as, they want 
it. Mr Perkins does his work in a 
most systematic and thorough way. 
He keeps records of his dairying oper- 
ations, and at my request has fur- 
nished the following: 

From April 1, 1905, to March 31, 
1906, the cows in the dairy averaged 
26. The butter made was 7524 pounds, 
which sold for 27% cents per pounds. 
In addition 180 gallons of cream were 
sold at 60 cents per gallon and 52 gal- 
lons at $1 per gallon. The value 
therefore of the butter and cream was 
$2229.10, or $85.73 per cow. This does 
not include the skim milk. If the 
value of the skim milk is added on 
the basis of factory prices, it would 
carry the produce of each cow beyond 
$90, and if valued on the basis of the 
results from judicious feeding, would 
not come far short of $100 per cow. 
This is certainly a handsome return, 
and it shows what may be accom- 
plished in dairying in that northern 
country. 

The results are all the more strik- 


ing when it is considered that clover 
is not yet grown to any large extent 
on the farm. The chief hay fed is 
millet and Russian brome. But Mr 
Perkins has two excellent silos, and 
for several years he has grown a good 
crop of corn for the silo. The stables 
are also very suitable. There is yet 
great room for the extension of dairy- 
ing in the American northwest and 
the same is doubtless true of the Ca- 
nadian northwest. 





American Seed Trade Association 
wili hold its 25th annual convention 
at Hotel Astor, New York city, June 
25-27, 1907. The following interesting 
program has been arranged: Remi- 
niscences of the seed tray by F. W. 
Bruggerhof of J. M. Thorburn & Co of 
New York; What the department of 
agriculture is doing for the seed trade 
by Dr B. T. Galloway of the United 
States department of agriculture; His- 
tory of the American seedetrade asso- 
ciation by S. F. Willard of Comstock, 
Ferre & Co of Wethersfield, Ct; Con- 
gressional seed distribution by Alex- 
ander Forbes of Peter Henderson & 
Co of New York; Is it advisable to 
offer discounis from catalog prices? 
discussion @pened by Walter P. Stokes 
of Philadelphia, ePa. Officers of the 
association are: President, Henry W. 
Wood of Richmond, Va; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, C. S. Burge of Toledo, O; 24 
vice-president, G. B. McVay of Bir- 
mingham, Ala; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. E. Kendel of Cleveland, O, 
any one of whom will furnish special 
information. 





Oyster Shell Scale—C. I, C., New 
York: The specimen twig sent is 
theroughly covered with the oyster 


shell scale. These creatures usually 
begin hatching in your locality about 
June 1. They can be destroyed with 
a strong solution of whale oil soap 
applied before the buds come out, The 
trunks and larger limbs can _ be 
washed with a strong solution of the 
soap even now, taking care not to get 
the solution on the foliage. Whale 
oil soap at the rate of two pounds to 
a gallon of water is about the right 
proportion. A weak solution of kero- 
sene emulsion, say one part to 12 
of water, could be sprayed upon the 
trees at the time the insects hatch 
from the eggs underneath the scale, 
They.are exceedingly small and crawl 
for a few hours only, then attach 
themselves to the twigs and are soon 
protected with a scale-like covering 
under which they remain. 





“I saw your adv in A A.” 
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CHILDREN SHOWED IT 
Effect of Their Warm Drink in the Morning. «® 


“A year ago I was a wreck fromm 
coffee drinking and was on the point; 
of giving up my position in the school 
room because of nervousness, 

“IT was telling a friend about it and 
she said, ‘We drink nothing at meal 
time but Postum Food Coffee, and it 
is such a comfort to have something 
we can enjoy drinking with the chil-' 
dren.’ } 

“I was astonished that she would 
allow the children to drink any kind. 
of coffee, but she said Postum was 
the most healthful drink in the world 
for children as well as for older ones, | 
and that the condition of both the 
children and adults showed that ta 
be a fact. i 

“My first trial was a failure. The 
cook boiled it four or five minuteg 
and it tasted so flat that I was in 
despair but determined to give it one 
more trial. This time we followed 
the directions and boiled it fifteen 
minutes after the boiling began. It 
was a decided success and I was com< 
pletely won by its rich delicious fla- 
vor. In a short time I noticed @ 
decided improvement in my condition 
and kept growing better and better 
month after month, until now I am 


perfectly healthy, and do my work 
in the school room wit ease 
and pleasure. I would not rd@turn to 
the nerve- -destroying regularf coffee 
for any monev. 

“There's a Reason.” Read the fa- 
mous little “Health Classic,” “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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International 
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sincreasing Demand for Apple Butter 


} [From Fage 653] 

'gon of the new regulations. He thinks 
the principal effect of the law on the 
Bpple by-products’ industries will be 
that for the time being, at least, 
‘goods will be sold for more nearly 
Qvhat they actually are. 

,'& Michigan manufacturer reports: 
“{f cannot say what has been the chief 
Bdulterant of apple butter hitherto, 
but presume glucose is the main 
cheapener. I believe the strict. en- 
forcement of the national pure food 
law will have a natural tendency to 
increase the demand for pure stock. 
However, this has already been ac- 
‘complished through the operation of 
the various state food laws. In fact, 
I think these have had a greater in- 
fluence than the federal authorities 
are willing to admit.” 

A West Virginia preserver’ says: 
‘Our own sales show an increase of 
50% during the past two years. I be- 
lieve that with continued prosperity 
the new pure food regulations will 
resuit in increasing the demand for 
good apple butter. I might aiso say 
in this connection that the producer 
.will be concerned by reason of the 
fact that he will desire to secure ap- 
‘ples posgessing the highest degree of 
tartness and clearness of meat.’* A 
‘foremost Philadelphia manufacturer 
takes an optimistic outlook, and be- 
lieves consumption will increase ma- 
terially. 
| The government does not keep a 
record of apple butter and jelly ex- 
ports from the United States, hence 
accurate figures along this line cannot 
be given. It is evident, however, that 
the foreign trade in the fruit thus 
Prepared is by no means as liberal as 
that in raw and evaporated apples. 
During the last fiscal year the United 
States exported preserved and canned 
fruits to the value of $2,384,000, but 
as stated above, it is impossible to 
state how much of this consisted of 
apple butter or jellies. 





Preparation for the Buckwheat Crop 


.. A. GRAHAM, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N ¥ 





Wg have found a light, loamy soil 
on the uplands very desirable and sat- 
isfactory for buckwheat. I plow as 
Soon as I can after the corn and 
other crops are in. I let the land lay 
until I am ready to sow, some time 
about the first half of June. I have 
sown buckwheat after buckwheat, on 
the same land for many years. The 
field I had in last year had been in 
the same crop 12 years in succession. 
|The yielh varies rtm 17 to 20 bushels 
fn ac This I know is in sharp 
Gontrast, with some yields reported 
from higher altitudes. I understand 
in the Alleghany mountain section 
their average yield is in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 bushels. I have also had 
crops run as high as 40 bushels and 
as low as five. 


t 


I do not use any sort of commercial. 


fertilizer, as my experience with it 
has not given me satisfactory results. 
Some years ago I used the commer- 
cial fertilizer with this crop, but failed 
to see the difference in the rows side 
by, side, where it was used and where 
it was not used. We aim to get thé 
crop in from July 1 to 12, using one 
bushel seed an acre, putting it in 
with the drill. I prefer Japanese and 
Silver Hull mixed half and half. 

This crop matures in this locality 
about the middle of September. I 
think the fair average yield for the 
Whole section would be about 20 
bushels an acre. We usually cut the 
crop with a self-binder, setting it up 
four bundles in a bunch and hauling 
it to the thresher in the fleld as soon 
@s, it is dry enough. Last year we 
threshed some buckwheat that had 
been cut only two days. The straw 
Was rather, wet, but the grain was 
Gry. The price of buckwheat has been 


GRAINS FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


very low for many years; only re- 
cently has it advanced. It was selling 
last fall and winter for $1.20 a 100 
pounds. 


Culture of Early Potatoes 


L. B. JOHNSON, CAPE GIRARDEAU CO, MO 








I lay off the ground with a one- 
horse plow in rows not over 32 inches 
wide, but it must be understood that I 
am speaking from the standpoint of 
the truck grower on very rich soil and 
on small areas. The furrows are 3 or 
4 inches deep. Into these the seeds 
are dropped 12 to 15 inches apart and 
covered with the plow, which — will 
leave a slight ridge over them. Be 
careful, if the day be warm and windy, 
not to let the plow get far ahead of 
the droppers and that the potatoes are 
quickly covered after being dropped, 
else the damp soil of the furrow will 
dry out and the seed will not sprvut so 
evenly. This may strike some as 
planting too closely, but my experi- 
ence is that wide middles are simply 
a waste of ground. The Early Ohio 
has the valuable quality of producing 
its crops in a few large tubers to the 
hill rather than a nest full.of unmar- 
ketable marbies. - 

After waiting a week or ten days I 
run over the patch crossways, if not 
too narrow, with’a smoothing, harrow, 
This will break the top crust and level 
down the ridges. Repeat this when- 
ever a crust forms and often enough 
to kill all sprouting weeds until the 
shoots are several inches high. Then 
put the narrow teeth on the five-tooth 
cultivator and run as deep as*they will 
go twice in each middle, or often 
enough to thoroughly loosen’ the 
ground. After this loosening process, 
I use nothing but the 12-tooth culti- 
vator, running not over 2 inches deep, 
unless heavy rains render it necessary 
to again loosen the soil deeply. 

If weeds appear in the rows I put 
on the sweeps and work a little dirt 
among the tops and give 
one good hoeing, destroying all weeds 
and grass and loosening up between 
the hills. Continue to cultivate as long 
as the tops will allow the passage of 
the cultivator, but never. deeply after 
the tubers have begun to form. Do not 
stop at blooming time unless the tops 
are too large, but again I emphasize 
that the teeth of the cultivator must 
not run over 2 inches deep and that 
the great-system of roots that under- 
lie every inch of the loose, top. soil 
must not be disturbed in their work 
of gathering food and drink for the 
growing tubers. 





The American Pomological Society 


will meet in 3lst session at James- 
town exposition grounds September 
24-26. The preliminary announce- 


ment calls attention to the displays of 
fruits from northeast and southeast, 
the expected attendance of prominent 
men from abroad, the reduced rates 
by water and rail, and the special fa- 
cilities offered by the exposition. Two 
sessions only will be held each day 
so as to leave the evenings free. Pa- 
pers and discussions will be centered 
on a few important . topics. Wilder 
medal awards will be made for meri- 
torious new fruits and regional col- 
lections. 





Tobacco Transplanting in Progress 
—The past week or ten days has wit- 
nessed considerable activity through- 
out New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, in the work of set- 
ting tobacco plants in the open. The 
season is late; from a week to ten days 
in some localities. Provided plants 
are obtainable indications seem to 
point to a generous acreage in cigar 
leaf tobacco this season: . However, 
conditions at time of setting may 
have some effect in dampening the 
ardor of growers.. American Agricul- 
turist is investigating the tobacco 
acreage situation for 1907 and will 
short!y publish a full outline of con- 
ditions, 


them at least 
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It gives me great pleasure to 
acknowledge receipt of your check 
for $100, as one of the awards in the 
grand prize’of $500 cash in the corn 
class, Orange Judd cereal contest for 
1906. It inspires new energy, and 
efforts in me to still strive to accom- 
plish better modes and methods in 
practical farming to increase prof- 
its at a nominal cost of production. 
In fact, had it not been for this con- 
test I greatly doubt that I and my 
neighbors would ever have believed 
that 130 or more bushels of corn 
could grow on an acre of land, and 
that, too, under conditions which all 
practical and careful farmers can ac- 
comphsh. It certainly is not the val- 
ue of the ‘individual awards alone 
that makes the work interesting, but 
it will add millions to the country at 
large in showing farmers how to care 
for and grow two bushels where. they 
formerly grew but one. — [A. J. 
Doore, Butler County, Ia. 





On Page 63 of your Book on Corn, 
I read, near the bottom, one impor- 
tant point is to plant the corn imme- 
diately after the seedbed has been 


prepared. This used to be our prac- 


tice, but for five years I have been 
harrowing the ground each day as 
plowed, with later harrowings after 
each rain, and we now have no fears 
of fining the ground providing it is 
not alfowed to crust afterward. The 
rough ground being smoothed by a 
rain certainly has something of the 
same effect as working the ground 
when wet. I fail to see any great 
difference between the particles of 
earth being worked against one an- 
other by the power of rainfall from 
that of a plow working it when wet. 





I should very much appreciate read- 
ing a defense of the above sentence 
by the author of it. Possibly it would 
be a timely article for someone of 
that opinion to discuss in your paper, 
{William M. Cook, Preble County, 0. 





While visiting Robert Livingston, 
the well-known tomato expert, in cen- 
tral Ohio, last fall, I noticed that he 
puts tomatoes in rows 4 feet apart 
and 2% feet in row. He aims to set 
his tomatoes in the field from May 
15 to 30, if the weather is favorable. 
Last year he did not get the crop 
out till June 10. All tomatoes are 
staked. The posts used are i1xl% 
inches, 6 feet long, driven firmly into 
the ground. .The tomatoes are held 
in place with binders’ twine, strung 
along the posts by the side of the 
rows. Each line of twine is 8 to 10 
inches apart. Frequently five lines are 
used on the posts, the number de- 
pending on the growth of the crop.—~ 
(W. G. J. 





I am greatly interested in the ar- 
ticles being published in American 
Agriculturist giving the methods of 
Henry Jerolaman of New Jersey. This 
is one of the best articles I ever read. 
I am growing the same variety of 
strawberry with the same success. 
I am much interested in strawberry 
culture &nd will look forward to the 
remaining articles in.this series with 
a great deal of interest. Every farmer 
ought to read them.—[K. H. Carroll, 
Erie County, N Y. 





I have been breeding Rhode Island 
Reds for a number of years and find 
them the best all-around chicken, far 
exceeding any variety I have ever 
had. They are easier to raise than 
any of the others and I get as many 
eggs as I ever have from White or 
Brown Leghorns.—[{J. H. Stickell, 
Franklin County, Pa. 
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lessons from an Egg -Laying Contest 


The individual and pen egg records 
tecently made in the egg-laying com- 
petition at Ryde, Australia, have often 
been exceeded, but we do not remem- 
ber so high an average for the whole 
competition. The 69 pens of six birds 
each, or 414 in all, laid a total of 
972,878, or an average of 176 eggs dur- 
ing the year. The smallest number 
Jaid by any pen was 689, or an aver- 
age of 116 for the six birds; the larg- 
est, 1232, an average of 222, or more 
than 100 in excess of the lowest pen’s 
average. 

The leading 11 pens, their records 
‘and averages were as follows: Black 
Orpington, total 1332, average 222; 
Bingle Comb White Leghorn, two pens 
each, 1259, average 209; 12382, 206; 
1222, 208; Black Orpington, 1221, 203; 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorn, 1211, 201; 





Single Comb White Leghorn, 1211, 
201; 1207, 201; Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorn, 1202, 200; Single Comb 


Brown Leghorn, 1201, 200. Thus 11 
out of 69 pens laid 200 eggs or more 
in the year. Ten other pens laid be- 
tween 190 and 200 eggs; 14 between 
180 and 190, and ten between 170 and 
380. Thus 45 pens out of 69 made 
averages of 170 or more. Of the re- 
maining 24 pens 14 exceeded an aver- 
age of 150 eggs. 

|. When it is realized that more than 
BBO of these fowls made records of 150 
to 222 eggs a year, and when it is 
remembered that the average record 
at the American farm hen, as report- 
@d by the last census, is 65, we are con- 
fronted by the conviction that there 
is not only ample room. for improve- 
ment but that the improvement will 
tend greatly to our financial advan- 
tage. Of course, the comparison made 
fs not quite fair, because the record 
makers were picked fowls and the 
others were not. But we ask, why 
not have more of such fowls? The 
answer is we are having more of 
them. The whole country is waking 
up to the fact that fowls bred for 
business pay far better than those not 
bred at all, and breeders of such 
fowls cannot keep pace with their 
orders. . 


Summer Work with Poultry 


E, HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y¥ 





H, 


When the hot days come work in 
the poultry yards and with the grow- 
ing chicks does not seem as pleasant 
as in the cool, fresh days of spring. 
There should, however, be no negli- 
gence on this account, or the effect of 
a good deal of the work already done 
‘will be lost in the end. 

I have found § it 
where possible, 


advantageous, 
to do the work in 
poultry houses that did not have 
much shade, in the early morning be- 
fore the sun would add to the heat of 
their interiors. The question of prop- 
er shade is an important one at this 
time, and all yards should be provid- 
ed with it either by trees, sunflowers, 
vines or shelters. While it is ad- 
vantageous to have the poultry house 
itself partially shaded, it is better to 
have too much sun than too much 
shade, as the latter will tend to cause 
dampness, 

It is important to clean the poultry 
houses frequently at this season, and 
a close watch should be kept on the 
roosts to see that there are no mites, 
@s hot weather is the time they in- 
erease rapidly in number. I have 
the roosts so arranged as to be read- 
ily taken from the houses, they are 
then painted with kerosene in which 
an insecticide is dissolved, this will 
kill all mites upon them “and soon 
Gt is only necessary to examine them 
at intervals. 

Dust baths &re also highly impor- 
fant at this season, as the hen will 
free herself from lice much more 


readily than can be done in any other 
‘way. Fowls on free range can easily 
Mind and make them, but those con- 





—. 
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fined in yards on sod or hard ground 
frequently have difficulty in so doing. 
I spade up a place in each yard in 
early summer for the fowis not on 
free range, and here they will dust 
themselves to their heart's content. 
While it is best to have the poultry 
houses as open as possible, so as to 
allow free circulation of air, still 
there is danger from drafts in sud- 
den changes of weather and storms. 
I have found that fly screens, which 
are not quite good enough to use an- 
other season in the windows of the 
dwelling house, will answer very nice- 


‘ly to replace the sashes in some of 


the windows of the poultry houses, 
where these windows are so situated 
that a wide mesh wire might allow 
of too much direct draft on the roost- 
ing fowls when sudden changes in 
the weather occur. These screens or 
wire of that size mest while allow- 
ing a good circulation of air will to 
a great extent prevent strong drafts. 

At this season there may be a few 
hens that will show a tendency to 
become too fat, If such is the case, 
I find it a good nian to put them in a 
yard by themselves and reduce their 
feed when they will soon return to 
a normal condition. 

The most interesting work at this 
time, however, is with the growing 
chicks. Here will soon be seen plain- 
ly the results of the season’s work 
in this direction, and every care 
should be taken to keep the chicks 
in health and growing properly. They 
as well as the older fowls. should 
be provided with shade, dust baths, 
plenty of fresh water, and last but 
not least large, cool coops or smali 
houses, where they will not be crowd- 
ed and can grow to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Provide Summer Forage for Poultry 


As a summer supply of green feed 
for hens, I believe in free range in 
green yards with crimson clover and 
rye, or rye alone sown near the poul- 
try houses.—[S. P. Griffith, Sussex 
County, Del. 

I believe every farmer should yard 
his best stock and save eggs from 
them only. By so doing he can im- 
prove his flock at very little cost and 
ean introduce new blood by buying a 
ecockerel and setting of eggs of some 
reliable strain. In the orchard they 
will get all the green feed they re- 
quire.—[G. W. Price, Belmont Coun- 
ty, .O. 

For chickens in pens, the best green 
feeds to be cut and taken to them 
are rape and lettuce. Five cents’ 
worth ‘of rape seed will produce 
enough to fill a field, and can be cut 
many times. Sow early on ground 
where it has been once grown to ma- 
turity it will seed itself. It looks like 
cabbage and tastes like it. Lettuce, 
of course, is better liked by the chick- 
ens, though it is not so early a grower 
or so heavy a crop as rape. Sow a 
large amount, so as to use it early on 
the family table very small, and feed 
the surplus later to the birds. Cut 
both of these plants an inch above the 
bud or growing center, and they will 
grow again very fast. If cut too deep 
they will be killed.—[Mrs Fay Finkle, 
McPherson County, Kan. 

As a summer green feed for poul- 
try, I prefer white clover with plenty 
of range, mixing green bone ground 
fine. 
feed alfalfa meal in a mash of bran 
and oats.—[Mrs H. C. Wilhite, Greene 
County, Il. 











Drainage—There are very few soils 
that are not improved by some form 
of drainage. Heavy clay soils are 
benefited most by drainage, but sandy 
soils having a clay subsoil] are made 
warmer and greatly improved by ha.- 
ing the excess soil water removed 
quickly. 


‘and serves 


Where grass is dry and short,. 


POULTRY YARD 








The 
schoolhouse by Prof L. H. Bailey of 


address on the Little red 
Cornell university before the New 
York fruit growers’ association last 
winter is having its effect. Passing 
the model schoolhouse, Prof Bailey 
Was approached by an elderly gentle- 
man who stopped him and said: 
“How do you do, professor?” “Oh, I 
am all right,” replied Dean Bailey, 
“what is your name?” “I am a farmer 
from Stanley. I heard you talk about 
your new schoolhouse building and 
have come over to see it. I have made 
a comfortable living out of the farm. 
I am going back home to build and 
deed an exact duplicate of your build- 
ing with two acres of land to my dis- 
trict.” This is the kind of philan- 
thropy that will do much good. There 
are thousands of farmers all over the 
country who are eminently able to 
do the same thing.» The modern, up- 
to-date schoolhouse is going to do 
much in helping to upbuild agricul- 
ture. This is a start in the right 
direction. 

A word from Dr A. L. Northrop of 
Good Cheer farm: “I have just re- 
ceived the work on the San Jose, or 
Chinese’ scaie. I appreciate the 
thought that prompted the sending 
from so busy a man as you. I shall 
prize the work, as it is on a subject 
that I am more than interested in.” 
American Agriculturist is always alert 
its patrons. Whenever 
we come across something of special 
value to some individual reader we 
try to help him. 

Here is a man who has taken Amer- 





ican Agriculturist regularly for 48 
ey years. Take a 
f g00d look at 


him. He is John 
Courtwright, one 
of the most suc- 
cessful farmers 
in central Ohio. 
He attributes 
much of his suc- 
cess to the 
teachings of the 
old reliable. His 
farm in Picka- 
Way county is 
one of the riche 
est and best in 
Ohio. He has 


MR COURTWRIGHT 
been master of Nebraska grange for 


30 years. What better compliment 
could a man have of the esteem in 
which he is held by his neighbors? 
He is a member of the board of con- 
trol of the Ohio experiment station 
and takes keen interest in everything 
that tends for better agriculture. He 
is warm in his praises for the strides 
American Agriculturist has made in 
agricultural journalism and better 
farming. 

Enthusiasm is a notable character- 
istic of one of our correspondents who 
prides himself on his Houdan fowls, 
more especially because of their lay- 
ing abilities. One hen, he says, laid 
281 eggs in a single year, and of 
course her progeny are above the 
price of rubies. He sent us a photo 
and a glowing description of a pullet 
in which he said: “I value at $50; in 
fact, would not take that for her.” 
A couple of days Jater his enthusiasm 
rose to tropical heat and having for- 
gotten that he sent us the picture 
sent a second with a still more bril- 
liant word picture, but the price he 
would refuse was $100. What will 
that pullet be worth as time advances. 
Twenty-five dollars a day is a pretty 
quick adyance! - 


~. 
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The necessity for adaptation. in the 
crops grown is very great. So great 
is the difference in yields that in some 
‘localities it is impossible to compete 
with others because of the great dif- 
ference in the crop yields. Take the 
oats crop, for instance, where 100 
| bushels and more can be grown, as on 
frrigated land in the mountain states. 
In somé of the eastern states not 
much more than one-third of this 
yield is frequently reached, and in the 
southern states in many instances less 
than that amount. It is very evident 
that in the mountain states oats 
Should be more freely grown than in 
some other iocalities. Again in the 
eastern and New England se states, 
where good markets are just at hand, 
it may be very profitable to produce 
milk. The cost of delivery is small. 
Gn the west the cost of transportation 
may be against such production, but 
it may be very profitable to produce 
end ship butter. The transportation | 
of butter is low compared with the’ 
cost of producing milk. The same 
line of reasoning may be carried out 
indefinitely. 








So long has this journal advocated 
the careful consideration of co-opera- 
tive spraying of fruit trees, that rec- 
ords of actual progress are inspiring. 
Steps looking toward this are being 
taken by the Ontario department of 
agriculture. More than a score of 
growers’ associations have been or- 
ganized there within the last three 
years and these are urging upon 
farmers the necessity of thoroughly 
spraying tree fruits. With this end 
in view, the Canadian government has 
been asked for an appropriation to 
enable the associations to purchase 
power spraying outfits for co-opera- 


- trade. 


EDITORIAL 


tive use by fruit growers. It is felt 
that strong, successful efforts along 
such lines will do much toward im- 
proving the quality of Canadian ap- 
ples and tend to augment the export 
Progressive growers on this 
side of the line are interested in the 
proposition, but there are difficulties 
in the way, particularly outside es- 
sentially orchard sections, such as 
western New York, southern Michi- 
gan and portions of the southwest. 
Many small orchardists, and thought- 
ful farmers with a few trees, want 
co-operative spraying, but this work 
comes at a busy time of year, and 
few competent persons can or will 
devote the time and money invest- 
ment toward carrying out this attrac- 
tive proposition. American Agricul- 
turist’s reports this spring show that 
the best-cared-for orchards are those 
which best came through the trying 
winter. Let the co-operative spray- 
ing movement take form in commer- 
cial orchard sections; then it will 
eventually find a place among fruit 
growers generally. 


Splendid Progress 


The fire which wiped out our 
printing works January 28, as our 
readers well know, was not able to 
delay the publication of “the old re- 
Hable American ~ Agriculturist.” On 
the contrary, our readers, subscribers 
and advertisers unite in saying that 
the paper has been in every way bet- 
ter and bigger since that disaster than 
ever before. This is largely due to 
the enthusiastic manner in which they 
have all co-operated with us. 

Therefore, you will all be delighted, 
dear friends, to learn that plans have 
now been adopted for our new works 
and the construction has already be- 
gun. This time we are going to have 
something that fire cannot destroy, nor 
moth or rust corrupt. Our new build- 
ing will be as enduring as the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist itself—put up to 
stand a thousand years and more! 

This structure will be one of the 
great buildings of the world. It will 
be built of concrete reinforced with 
steel. It will be 105x283 feet in size, 
eight stories high above basement 
and cellar, and will contain upward 
of four million cubic feet. The floor 
area will approximate 300,000 square 
feet, or nearly seven acres of floor 
space. This gigantic building will en- 
able us to carry out many long cher- 
ished plans for this periodical’s still 
larger service to the agricultural inter- 
ests and family welfare of America. 
Better than the big building, however, 
is this spirit that is back of it. To do 
more for our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, to be still more interesting, 
helpful and profitable to each and 
every person in the country that 
American Agriculturist can serve is 
our glorious ambition. 

One feature of our plans enables 
each of our readers to share in the 
profits of this building and of this 
periodical, on a basis that cannot fail 
to be very lacrative and most satisfac- 
tory. No such opportunity was ever 
before offered for the investment of 
any sum from $15 up in a manner 
that combines utmost safety to oats 
cipal, with a return of at leas 7% 
per annum and perhaps more. I 
shall be pleased to give full informa- 
tion to everyone who applies for the 
same, and wish to hear from one and 
all. Just drop a 
Myrick, president and editor Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New York, asking, 
“Please give particulars of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist profit-sharing build- 
ing investment.” 











Does it pay to ‘raise mules? Cer- 


tainly. Are mules ‘more profitable 
than heavy draft horses? That de- 
pends upon circumstances. In the 


south and parts of the middle west 
mules will probably bring the largest 
returns. Amy community which has 
a reputation for producing goed 


line to Herbert- 


mules attracts buyers. Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma will always find 
ready sale for good mules. Buyers 
go there for them. Stockmen are used 
to raising mules and like the work. 
On the other hand, it may not be as 
desirable to raise mules in Ohio or 
Pennsylvania for ‘example. Buyers 
do not naturally turn to those 
states for mules as they’ do to 
the south and southwest. Mule 
raising does. not have the same 
standing as does the raising of draft 
horses. Consequently draft horse rais- 
ing in these northern states is prob- 
ably much more profitable than the 
raising of mules. The situation then 
is this: Let each community raise 
the stock that is popular; such as fits 
into local conditions, has a reputation 
in that locality, is sought by buyers. 
Mules may be more profitable for one 
man in one logality. Draft horses may 
be more profitable for some other 
man in some-.other place. Figure it 
out for yourself. 





The pendulum has swung far in the 
direction of university education. The 
result has been that many of the 
small colieges have been having a hard 
time during recent years. But times 
are changing. They are soon again 
to have their innings. The world’s 
wealthy ones are coming to the 
rescue with liberal endowments. 
Whether the money is regarded as 
tainted or not tainted, it is doing its 
work all right and it is doing it hand- 
somely. The university will always 
be in favor for certain lines of educa- 
tion, particularly for those who wish 
to specialize. But the small college 
will always be looked upon as a char- 
acter builder. It brings the student in 
closer touch with the individuality of 
the teacher and makes room for a 
more careful supervision. The small 
college is, therefore, a better charac- 
ter builder than the university and is 
so far an excellent feeder to the lat- 
ter. 





Despite the fact that the postoffice 
departments and other branches of 
the national government have been 
very careful during the past year, 
some fake enterprises are still flour- 
ishing. This journal refuses a large 
amount of advertising each season 
from firms that are not wholly trust- 


worthy. The guarantee printed upon’ 


this page protects our friends from 
the occasional unscrupulous dealers 
who may try to graft the unsuspect- 
ing buyer. 


General Rules for Building—Every 
hen should be allowed at least 6 
square feet of floor space. Bach 
bird of the Plymouth Rock, Wyan- 
dotte, and such breeds, requires 
about 9 inches of perch room; Leg- 
horns, etc, about 8 inches, and Brah- 
mas 10 inches. Roosts should be 
made low, or near the ground, for 
several reasons. Fowls of the heav- 
ier breeds cannot fly high, and those 
of the lighter breeds frequently in- 
jure the soles of their feet in jump- 
ing from high perches. When drop- 
ping boards ve used, they should be 
moderately low down to admit. of 
easy cleaning. They should be made 
of matched lumber, 20 inches wide 
for each roost, and 3 feet for two, 
the first roost being placed 8 to 10 





inches from the wall. Most poultry 
men prefer roosts 2 inches, with 
edges slightly rounded. For nests, 


many use old boxes; but such nests, 
if near the ground, are apt to induce 
egg-eating. Dark nests prevent ‘this. 
Nests are usually made from 12 to 15 
inches square. Ground floors are 
more in favor than board floors, and 
cost much less. In my own experi- 
ence, the best results are obtained 
from keeping 20 to 25 birds in a 
flock. Some succeed with 60 to 75 in 
a flock; but these are the minority.— 
[W. R. Graham, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, 


s Grain Growing 
Lessons from. the Cereal Contest 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


METHODS OF HANDLING CORN AND OATS 
BY PRACTICAL FARMERS—EXPERIENCS 
CALLED OUT BY THE ORANGE JUDD CE<« 
BEAL CONTEST OF 1906—HOW AN ILLI- 
NOIS ACRE WAS INDUCED TO GIVE UP 81 
BUSHELS CORN 
The crop of corn grown by Mr C. 

E. ‘Russell of Monmouth, Il, in our 

1908 contest, gave a yield of 81 bush- 

els. It was grown on a black loam 

soil of vegetable formation. The depth 
of the soil is 12 to 18 inches and it is 
underlaid with open clay. The land 
is drained with tile placed 3% to 

5% feet deep. In 1908 the land grew. 

blue grass pasture, in 1904 Legal Ten- 

der corn and in 1905 Leaming corn: 

The 1903 crop gave 90 bushels per 

acre, weighing 80 pounds to the bushel, 

and the 1904 crop gave 80 bushels. 

No fertilizer was applied for either 

crop. The land was originally prairie, 

now valued at $120 per acre. It was 

first broken about -1850. 

The soil was plowed April 25 to the 
depth of 5 inches.’ On April 20 the 
corn rows of last year were thrown 
out with a cyclone cultivator made td) 
cut 4 inches deep. On May 8 the lan 
was disked twice with an 8-foot four 
horse cutaway harrow. On May 10 
the ground was harrowed with a steal 
harrow to the depth of 3 inches, and’ 
on May 15 to the depth of 2 inches: 
An 8-foot steel. drum roller was ru 
over the ground on May 18. On April 
23 three loads of horse manure, not! 
much decayed, was spread on the 
land. The manure spreader which 
conveyed it was set to spread that 
much per acre. This of course 
was buried by the plowing given on 
April 25. 

The variety planted was the Leam4 
ing. The seed came originally from 
Funk Bros in 1901 and that variety 
had since been grown by Mr Russell.’ 
This is one of the best yielding varie- 
ties in that locality. The seed that! 
was picked out sold during recent! 
years at $1 to $3 per bushel. The! 
planting was-done on May 12, the 
conditions being all good for receiv- 
ing the seed. The seed was planted 
with an edge drop planter after the 
ground had been measured off with a 
66-foot tape line. It was planted in 
drills 3% feet distant with the ker- 
nels 11 inches apart. The seed was 
buried 4 inches, and 11 pounds and 
six ounces were planted on the acre,' 
The seed was carefully selected before 
planting, but it was not tested. The 
stand secured was 96%. 

The following is the financial stat 
ment as made out by Mr Russell: 


COST AND RETUBNS 


83 bushels corn 40c “i 
Value of stalks 





Total 00 
Interest on land at 6% $7.20 st 
Plowing 5214 
Harrowing and disking 95 : 
Planting 1214 7 
Manure (three loads) 3.00 
Applying manure .75 . 
Value of the seed 33 
Other work .70 
Cost of harvesting 2.32 
Cost of cuitivating 1.20 

_—_ ~ 

Total 17.10 
—_— 

$16.90 


The crop was harrowed twice three 
days after the planting, with a 70- 
tooth two section. steel lever harrow 
and was rolled on May 18 six days af- 
ter planting. The acre was cultivated 
June 1, 11, 23 and July 6 The first 
cultivation was with a six shovel rid- 
ing cultivator to the depth of 4 
inches, the second with the same 3 
inches deep, the third with an eight 
shovel spring tooth sulky walking 
cultivator 244 inches deep, and the 

[To Page 663] : 
































Advance Railroad Ideas 





In his Memorial day address at the 
Gen Lawton monument unveiling, at 
—mdianapolis, Pres Roosevelt pro- 
posed these advanced steps in the reg- 
miation of railroads: An extension of 
Wederal control of traffic within the 
states based upon the power of con- 
gress to establish postoffices and post- 
gwaads. A valuation of the properties 
ef the railroads, not only for the pur- 
pose of affording a basis on which to 
gudge the reasonableness of rates, but 
te clear the way for the federal re- 
atrictions of future stock and bond 
@ssues of railroads to actual invest- 
ments. 


—_—o 





Commission Has the Power 


The United States supreme court 
thas decided that the interstate com- 
wmerce has the power to fix railroad 
gates. Opponents of tHe rate law have, 
gmany of them, insisted that the at- 
tempt to confer rate-making powers 
wpon the commission was unconstitu- 
tional. The case decided was that of 
the Southern railway company against 
a Georgia lumber firm, H. H. Tift & 
€e, inyolving the right of: the com- 
mmission to prohibit the railroad from 
advancing freight rates on pine lum- 
ber from the south to Ohio river 
points. All the southern railroad com- 
panies at one time raised rates on 
Bember 2 cents a 100 pounds, and one 
ef the charges was that the roads had 
acted contrary to the anti-trust law. 

It was shown that some of the 
moads had not complained of the old 
wate as unremunerative, but had com- 
plained that they wished to share in 
the phenomenal prosperity of the 
country. The interstate Gommerce 
commission, after investigation, found 
that the new rate was unjust and or- 
@ered the old rate restored. Upon 
appeal to the courts the railroad was 
enjoined from enforcing the new rate 
and now the highest court has con- 





firmed the decision of the lower tri- 


banals. 


. 


Uprising !n China 





“A rebellion has broken out in 
gouthern China. It started in the 
province of Kwangtung, involves 30,- 
@00 Chinese and is directed by the 
Triad society. It is proposed to over- 
throw the local government officials 
and ultimately the imperial govern- 
ment at Pekin. The Triad is a secret 
geciety with 3,000,000 members. It 
aims to wipe out the Manchu dynasty 
@nd restore the old Ming dynasty. 
Many city officials have been killed 
and a great deal of property de- 
stroyed. Missionaries are fleeing from 
the province, 





Pennsylvania in Big Railroad Merger ? 
There are persistent rumors to the 
effect that the acquirement of control 
fm the Boston and Maine railroad by 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford is even more significant than was 
first supposed. We are told that this 
. 4s a part of a consolidation into one 
great system of the New Haven road, 
the Pennsylvania system, the Louis- 
wille and Nashville and other roads 
running from the Atlantic to New Or- 
Beans. _The Pennsylvania is said to be 
the leader in this movement to bring 
about a new transcontinental system 
which will establish a route to the 
orient by way of the Panama canal. 
1 The New Haven road through its 
alliance with the Pennsylvania is in- 
terested in a big new cantilever bridge 
connecting Long Island city and Mott 
Haven, the present general tg 
of the et a It is also 
©o-operating in esta hing passenger 
stations facilities in New York city 
fn preparation for. the necessary 
financing which will follow the com- 
etion of the ‘deal. John F. Stevens, 
‘ormerly chief engineer of the Pana- 


ma canal, has been engaged to ap- 





EVENTS OF THE_ DAY 


praise the property of,the New i 
8 and later that of the Pennsylva- 
nia. 





Montana Land Opening 
The government will open to settle- 
ment 30,000 acres of public land near 
Billings, Mont, in July. The land is 
in the Huntley irrigation project and 
is crossed by the Northern Pacific and 
Burlington railroads. It has a gentle 
slope to the Yellowstone river: Town 
sites have been laid out so that no 
farm will be more than 2% miles 
from a shipping point. The soil is 
rich. Settlers will pay $4 an acre, 
one-fourth down and the balance in 
four annual payments. The govern- 
ment will charge $3.60 an acre addi- 
tional annually for ten years on ac- 

count of the irrigation works. 
Applications for entry must be 
made to the land office at Billings 
between June 18 and 25. The draw- 
ings will begin July 2. The 633 en- 

tries will begin about July 22. 


. 
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Briefly Told 


Another Japanese outbreak has oc- 
curred in San Francisco. A crowd 
made an attack upon a restaurant 
conducted by Japanese and then 
wrecked a Japanese boathouse on the 
opposite side of the street. The 
trouble arose over the expulsion of 
two white men from another Japan- 
ese restaurant. It appears that there 
were no policemen in that quarter at 
the time, because the police had been 
withdrawn fgom duty where disturb- 
ances prevailed, owing to the street 
car strike. The Japanese ambassa- 
dor at once made complaint to our 
government at Washington, and an 
investigation was ordered. The Wash- 
ington officials insist that California 
must see to it that absolute justice is 
accorded the Japanese. 














It is expected that federal grand 
juries in half a dozen western states 
will soon report indictments which 
will disclose a conspiracy to defraud 
the United States government out of 
millions of dollars’ worth of mineral 
and timber lands. Many men high 
up, it is said, are involved. Accord- 
ing to one report the list includes one 
United States senator, one former 
senator, one of the wealthiest men 
in the world, a widely known railroad 
man, two of the wealthiest lumber 
magnates in the United States and 
numerous railroad officials, coal oper- 
ators and men at the head of fuel com- 
panies. Much important evidence Is 
now before the grand jury sitting at 
Denver. 





The Rock “sland: railroad has 
pleaded guiity to an indictment charg- 
ing the. giving of rebates on ship- 
ments of coffee. It has paid a fine of 

20,000. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St Paul has also pleaded ilty, and 
paid fines amounting to $20,000 for 
rebates oh coffee shipments. Rebate 
convictions are coming to furnish 
quite a substantial revenue to the 
national government. It is said that 
the railroads have for the most part 
ignored the safety appliance law 
passed by congress, and the national 
department of justice is proceeding 
against some 25 roads in the west and 
southwest for violation of the law. 
The appliances require principally au- 
tomatic couplers and air brakes. 





Canada is inclined to be pretty 
strict about its postal regulations 
since it was decided to raise the pos- 
tage on second-class matter. A 
scheme has been devised by American 
publishers of sending their periodicals 
into Canada by freight or express, and 
having them mailed there at the Ca- 
nadian rate of 1 cent for 4 ounces. 
The Canadian postmaster-general has 
given notice that this cannot be per- 
mitted, Postmaster-Genera!l Meyer 
has attempted to induce the Canadian 
officials to change their minds, but 
without effect. It is now suggested 
that the United States will probably 
retalliate by refusing to handle Cana- 
— publications at second-class 
rates. 


The Haywood trial at Boise, Ida, 
has made ridiculously slow progress. - | 


This is the fourth week since tne trial 
opened and the time has been spent 
trying to get together a jury. That 
so much time should be wasted in se- 
curing 12 men who may be permitted 
to try the case is a grave reflection 
upon our judiciary system. Interest 
in the outcome of the case continues 
intense, especially among the labor 
union people, who strenuously insist 
upon the innocence of Haywood and 
his associates awaiting trial for the 
assassination of ex-Gov Steunenberg. 


With the exception of the Philip- 
pines, all the territories and island 
possessions of the United States have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of 
the interior department. Sec Gar- 
field, the youngest cabinet officer of 
modern times, has thus, by order of 
the president, been given a bigger job 
than any of his predecessors in the 
office. Hawaii has heretofore been 
under the interior department, but 
Porto Rico has been under the state 
department, Guam under the navy 
department and the Philippines under 
the war department. 








There are repeated rumors that 
William E. Corey, whose domestic 
scandal has been a subject of much 
discussion, has resigned from the pres- 
idency of the steel trust—forced out 
because of unsavory notoriety. He is 
spending his honeymoon in France 
with his new wife, who was Mabelle 
Gilman, the actress. It is understood 
that A. C. Dinkey, president of the 
Carnegie steel company, will be 
be ig Andy successor as president of the 

& tru 





The grand jury at San Francisco 
has continued doing a wholesale bus- 
iness in turning out indictments 
against prominent business men, mil- 
lionaires and bunches at a time 
against Ruef and Mayor Schmitz. The 
revelations of bribery are overwhelm- 
ing. Although Ruef has pleaded 
guilty of extortion in a red light res- 
taurant case, sentence against kim 
has been postponed until after he tes- 
tifles in the case on trial against 
Mayor Schmitz 





William J. Bryan has been a guest 
of honor at Albany, N Y, visiting the 
legislature this week. Mr Bryan 
caused considerable anxiety by his 
speech at Jamestown on Patrick 
Henry day, which was observed Memo- 
rial day. He argued again in favor 
of government ownership of railroads, 
but thought perhaps more was to be 
gained for the people by discussing 
and fighting the corporations. 


A great legal battle is being fought 
at St Paul; Minn. The government 
has brought suit against the Standard 
oil company of New Jersey, and its 
70 allied corporations, alleging them 
to be in unlawful combination in re- 
straint of trade, and seeking to have 
the combinations dissolved. The ac- 
tion is similar to that brought against 
the Northern Securities company. 





- The commissioner appointed by tne 

Missouri supreme court to investigate 
oil conditions in the state reports that 
the Standard oil company, the Wa- 
ters-Pierce oil company and the Re- 
public oil company entered _ into 
agreements to control the price of 
oll. He recommends that their char- 
ter be revoked and that they be 
ousted from the state. 





Those in favor of tariff revision 
are pleased with the resolution adopt- 
ed by the national association of man- 
ufacturers. The association favors 
revision at the earliest opportunity 
and the negotiations of more reci- 
procity treaties. Sec Taft has come 
out squarely_in favor of revision of 
the tariff. 


*” The unseasonable weather of the 
first few days of June brought snow 
in New York—not enough to make 
sleighing, but enough to tell about. 
The cold weather has been general all 
over the country. 





A big confederate reunion has been 
held at Richmond, Va, this week. The 
principal event was the unveiling of 
@ Jefferson Davis monument. 


* John Mitchell, head of the mine 


° workers’ unions, is seriously fll. 
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The two asphalt wonders 


._ 2 


of the world are the Trini- 
dad Lake and Genasco 


Ready Roofing. 


Send for Book Q about both. Progres- 


sive dealers sell Genasco, 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt in the world 


PHILADELPHI4 


New York San Francisco 
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The New Egg Farm 
A practical, reliable man- 
eggs — 


breed 
coving devices, etc, etc. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
Edited | by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on th 


natural h turkeys; the various 
the best methods fy insure success in the business 
pages. st 


of turkey growing. Illustrated. ist 
inches. Cloth 

Making Poultry Pay 

By Edwin ©. Powell. A manual of practical in- 

formation on poult 


See eeeeeeeeeeeeereee 


keeping. It tells what to do, 
why to do it, and when 4 do it. Mlustrated, 
324 pages. 5x6% inches. Cloth .....+. eevcccoces $a 


Poultry Architecture 
a, - iled by G. B. Fiske. A treatise on 
- of all grades, styles and c thele 
m4 coops —- ‘cad special con- 
= pages. 5x7) 
encccevccccecccccescooecbes seveveeees GOO 
@uiaby's New Bee Keeping 

Dy, tx, O Rot. . The mysteries of bee keep 
ined bi the result of 50 years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions 
and presenting the most approved TS ona 


a complete work. Illustrated. 
imches. Cloth. cccccsccsccsccccccccapesceccosesesece 





Compiled by G. B. Fiske: Illustrated descriptions 
of a ot variety and styles of the best home- 
made nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators 
and brooders, feeding and 
ete. Over 100 illustrations, 
inches, loth. 


watering a lsamees, etc, 
Over 1 sat 


PPrrrrrer iit ete 


Profits in Poultry 


ae ond ornamental breeds and their profitable 

This excellent work contains the 

—~ ~ a rience df a 

in all departments of poultry raising. = pe 

fusely iitustrated and forms a unique Ee impo = | 
= to our poultry literature. 

GAOER  ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccs SS em. ae 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
A handbook the standard and improved methe, 
ods of f rr marketing all = of . prolars 
ae all branches, includ chic’ ee, 
varions aaditioie He hy * F- ee Huse 
tions an ¥ 
trated. ‘160 {60 5x7% inches. Cloth....+0+0++$0.59 


number of on ¥* men 





Above are bri jescribed a few only of the 
many books on By % ya ag Ay the larg- 
est publishers of Rural Books in the world, s 
a B these and many 
torte. nelose 4 cents in stamps to cover 


ORANGE JUDD CO. | 


439-441 Lafayette Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 


mi) - 
Frost of 





Chicaga 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC EDITION 


_ Designed solely for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 
a territory where intensive farming is 
so much practiced, and so efficacious in 
turning off profitable crops. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist aims to keep at the 
forefront the news relating to farm ac- 
tivities in these states which enjoy such 
splendid home markets. Study our 
crop reports during this season of 
rapid development ; our market 
notes. Reciprocate by writing us from 
time to time, perhaps on a postal card, 
bits of experience or farm news from 
your own locality. Use these pages 
freely in asking questions, and in ez- 
- pressing opinions. Make the “oid re- 
liable American Agriculturist” your 
own home paper in every way. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Fruit Notes 


M. A. B. 


Fruit conditions are very variable. 
In some orchards Kieffer pears are 
dropping badly, which, if followed by 
the June drop, is likely to produce 
nearly a total crop failure. Other or- 
chards in the same section have a 
good set of fruit which is holding on. 
The location of the orchard and dif- 
ferences in the pruning and fertiliza- 
tion of the trees are responsible to a 
sreat extent for this variation. The 
sherry crop is variable, but there 
seems to be a pocrer set than in 
pears, taking the state as a whole. 
?Iums are also dropping in some sec- 
sions. Strawberries were injured in 
different parts of the state by frosts 
early in May. Late blooming varie- 
ties were not advanced enough to be 
ceriously\ affected. Even those that 
were injured by frosts had many un- 
opened buds which developed after 
May 12. Numerous peach orchards 
areund Vineland, N J, are badly in- 
jured by brown rot, while other or- 
chards have a good set of fruit. 

At the experiment station pears and 
olums are holding on well. There is 
Iso a nice set of peaches and apples. 
Cherries bloomed well, but have set 
only a partial crop. Strawberries were 
not injured at all May 12, as such va- 
vieties as Senator Duniap, Gandy, 
Jen Mary, Sample and President 
were not in bloom. 


Stillwater, Sussex Co—Farmers are 
comewhat discouraged by late plant- 
ng and cold weather. Milk brings 
2%ec p qt at two creameries and 
cream is advancing. Winter grain and 
urass look well. Hogs in great de- 
mand at high prices. Incubators are 
siving good returns and farmers with 
‘owls are making money. 


Baird, Monmouth Co—Apples are a 
10rmal bloom, but peaches have set 
very lightly. Orchards are in good 
ondition. Late frosts have not been 
a help. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co—Apples 
2re in full blossom with fine pros- 
oects. Peaches indicate a full crop. 
Orchards are generally healthy, but 
ears very light and cherries almost 
: failure. 


Bellemead, Somerset Co — Fruit 
i: in full blossom and it looks like a 
}eavy crop of apples, but rather early 
io judge. Trees have come through 
ihe winter in very good shape. 

Titusville, Mercer Co — Orchards 
senerally healthy except some scale. 
‘ruit prospects damaged by weather 
.onditons, especially Bartlett pears. 
/ pple trees bloomed full, peaches hurt 

adly by hail. . 


Agricultural College Appropriation 
~-Word comes that Gov Stokes has 
* gned a supplementary appropriation 

ill which gives $25,000 to the agri 
‘oHege. He has also signed the bill 
»roviding $50,000 for further equip- 

ient and $10,000 additional for main- 
“enance. There seems to be no good 

eason to believe that he’will not sign 
ae regular appropriation bill ovbro- 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


viding for the balance of the funds. 
The appropriation committee was 
asked to divide into two parts the 
appropriation for equipment. Farm- 
ers should keep their fingers on their 
legislators and have them impress 
upon the governor the necessity and 
importance of signing all of these 
bills. There is seemingly uneasiness 
in some parts of the state regarding 
the governor’s attitude in reference to 
the regular appropriation bill and that 
item referring to the college. Farmers 
should insist upon a fair and square 
deal and we believe the governor will 
meet their requests: There is need 
for much substantial work on the 
part of the state in its support and 
maintenance of the agri college. 


Burlington, Burlington Co—Farmers 
are still planting corn. It is the latest 
season on record. Some are not done 
plowing yet. Winter grain looks well. 
Grass on the old sods is very poor 
and the crop will be light. Potatoes 
are coming up all right. Hay $18 p 
ton, potatoes 50c p %-basket. Butter 
30 to 35c p Ib, eggs 25 to 30c p doz; 
fresh cows lower. 


Union, Crawford Co—Cold, wet 
weather has prevailed the greater 
part of May. Potato planting about 
done. Those planted on low ground 
have rotted. All garden crops very 
backward. Severe frost occurred the 
12th and ice formed. Fruit buds 
damaged to some extent. Corn plant- 
ing well advanced, but hindered by 
wet weather. Hay promises full crop. 
Grain also looking well. Hay $24 p 
ton, potatoes $3 p bbl, eggs 25c p doz. 


Middleport, Niagara Co — Apple 
trees indicate a full blossom, but are 
very late. Peaches are doing well on 
Lake Ontario, but wil] be a faflure in 
other sections. Unless something un- 
foreseen occurs, the section will have 
a fair fruit crop. 


New Market, Middlesex Co—Still 
cold and wet. Some corn planted, 
but most farmers are plowing. Po- 
tatoes and all truck coming up slow 
and but little growth on account of 
the cold. Quite a good outlook for 
fruit excepting plums, which are a 
total failure. All kinds of garden 
produce very high and scarce. Wheat 
on the rise, offerings as high as $1.10 
given as a consequence. Flour has 
risen $1 p bbl. The coming wheat 
crop §® very fine, but rye not so good. 
Hay is very short and will not make 
a fu crop. Hay $20 to $23 p ton, 
corn 63c p bu, oats Mec, butter 28 to 
30c p Ib, eggs 20 to 22c p doz, potatoes 
80c p bu. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Catawissa, Columbia Co—Al) stone 
fruits will be very scarce in this coun- 
ty, writes William T. Creasy, a well- 
known horticulturist. Apple bloom 
normal, but set of fruit not so good. 
Frost killed peach bloom. Orchards 
are generally healthy. 


Chambersburg, Franklin Co — Ap- 


ples have bloomed less than usual, 
but about half the trees are well set 
with buds. Peaches only indicate 
one-fourth crop, but orchards are 
generally in good condition. 


The Farmers’ Field Meeting to be 
held at the farm of I. S. Long, near 
Richland, Pa, June 15, promisesto be 
an important one. This annual out- 
ing is held under the auspices of the 
Lebanon Co agri and hort soc, of 
which J. H. Bennetch of Mellback is 
pres, Dr 8S. P. Heilman, recording 
sec and Henry C. Snavely of Cleona 
corresponding sec. The June or field 
meeting is usually held on the farm 
of some one of its members. As Mr 
Long has a world-wide reputation as 
an up-to-date farmer and is known as 
the eastern corn king, farmers will be 
giad, indeed, of an opportunity to 
attend this meeting. <A special pro- 
gram has been arranged, speakers be- 
ing Dr W. J. Spillman of the U 8 dept 
of agri and Prof W. G. Johnson of 
American Agriculturist. A general 
invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested in good farming. 


Cleona, Lebanon Co—Fruit is about 


all done for in this section with the 
exception of apples and pears. The 





low temperature in Feb and the late 


spring frosts, according to Henry C. 
Snavely, have cleaned up the stone 
fruits, such as peaches, plums and 
cherries. 


Altoona, Blair Co—A large amount 


of planting is yet to be done and 
mueh replanting will be necessary. 
Early potatoes have not done well 
and oats is the only crop making any 
progress. Feed and flour have made 
a sharp advance in the last 10 days. 
Prospect for hay is not encouraging 
at present and winter grains . are 
backward. 


Shoemakersville, Berks Co—Several 


farmers have yet to plant corn and 
potatoes. Winter grains are looking 


fairly well, but grass lands are poor. 


The hay crop will be short. Good tim- 
othy hay sells at $22 p ton. Wheat 
$1 p bu, corn Several of our 
farmers are shipping milk to Potts- 
ville and getting 4c p at. 


Doylestown, Bucks Co—Some oats 


haye not yet been seeded and farmers 
are still plowing for corn. Nothing 
seems to grow well on account of the 
rainy, cold weather. Cattle are look- 
ing well and are being turned to pas- 
ture. The milk supply is. not large 
and help is scarce and high. Horses 
and cows are very high. Fruit trees 
look well where not attacked by scale. 
Feeds continue high. Early potatoes 
are coming up but not looking well. 


Girard, Erie Co—Apples appeared 


all right at the close of May, blossoms 
normal; winter hard on peach trees. 
Fair fruit prospects as a whole. 

Boyertown, Burks Co — Orchards 
have been badly injured by scale ex- 
cept where sprayed, as few farmers 
give any attention to their trees. 
Peach trees have been considerably 
injured, but expect a fair crop. Ap- 
ples in full bleom. 


Edenville, Franklin Co—The peach 


yellows and ‘San Jose scale have re- 
sulted in the death of nearly all peach 
trees and most orchards are being 
pulled out. There will be very few 
peaches this year and no cherries. 
Many orchards are dead as the result 
of the severe winter. Apples will be 
less than usual acreage. 


Marion, Franklin Co— Apple trees 


are blossoming somewhat late as the 
result of the damage by cold weath- 
er. There may be a full crop of 
peaches, although some fine orchards 
are full of blossom. Very few plums 
are to be found. San Jose scale is 
present in some orchards. Cherries 
and small fruits were nearly all froz- 
9 es have stood the winter best 
of all. 


Hornesdale, Wayne Co — All early 
fruit has set well and came through 
the winter in good condition, but 
prospects cannot be determined fully. 


»»Cheathaven, Fayette Co—We have 


had several heavy frosts and freezes 
lately. Early potatoes were frozen 
down to the ground. Corn and garden 
stuff badly bitten. Eggs -l4c p doz, 
butter 24c p Ib. 


Ephrata, Lancaster Co—Continued 
cool weather. New grass fields poor. 
Corn very nearly all planted. Early 
planted corn and potatoes nipped by 
frost. Tobacco plants small and 
hardly ready before second week in 
June. Eggs i6c p doz, butter 35c p 
lb, cows $40 to $70 each. Fruit has 
suffered considerably from cold. The 
acreage of tobacco will be about that 


of 1906. 
Vicksburg, Union Co — Recent 


showers have helped growing crops. 
Wheat and grass are doing well. Corn 
is all planted. Roads are being re- 
paired. The pike from Lewisburg to 
Miffiinburg is to be made new by the 


state. Dry feed is running short, and 
cows are on pasture. The ers 
of the county fairs will have old 


home week and a big display of poul- 
try at the 1907 fair. 


Arendtsville, Adams Co—Apples are 
in full bloom and set for a full crop. 
But little blossom on peaches and 
cherries. Orchards have generally 
come through the weather in good 
condition, but strawberries were ir 
jured by freezing. 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm items 
. G. oO. B. 

Special State Agent Dr Richard §&. 
Hill, who is investigating Maryland to- 
bacco markets, has addressed a letter 
to state tobacco growers advising 
among other things careful packing, in 
uniform manner, one grade in a hogs- 
head. Do not spoil an entire hogs- 
head by mixing grades. Good han- 
dling and packing reward plante 
and help prices for entire crop: 
Maryland market demands long, broad 
leaf tobacco with body and substance 
and some color. In 1906 one-eighth 
of state tobacco was used by the d 
mestic manufacturer; for first quarter 
of 1907 one-third was used. ‘ 

In many sections along Chesapeake 
bay where the are small streams 
farmers have been reaping a great 
harvest of herrings. The fish come 
up fresh water streams to leave their 
spawn. Farmers dipped them out 
with hand nets by the wagon load 
and many fish were used for fertilizer. 

At the recent meeting of Senior 
gunpowder agri club, Capt Silvester 
made a strong argument in favor of 
farmers uniting im co-operation, say- 
ing they should take interest in prices 
of products and home interests, etc. 

Frest in the tomato growing coun- 
ties has done serious damage to the 
tomato plants. Many acres will have 
to be reset with plants. Caroline 
county has the acreage ev 
contracted for by the canners. It 
reported that everal farmers near 
Ridgely will have out from 50 to 100 
acres each. 

There is considerable agitation in 
the state on the need of a stringent 
dog law that will help get rid of 
sheep killing dogs. A Montgomery 
— farmer has had within a year 
over $150 worth of sheep destroyed by, 
dogs. 

Anne Arundel strawberries are now 
in Baltimore markets, fully two weeks 
later than average seasons. The en- 
tire season so far has been the most 
unfavorable one experienced by farm- 
ers and market gardeners in years. 








Tobacco Transplanting is Delayed 


The season for tobacco in Anne 
Arendel Co is about ten days late. Our 
correspondent at Bristol says that 
transplanting should be completed 
somewhere around June 15 or 20. 
Acreage has been curtailed steadily 
in recent years owing to scarcity of 
labor and low prices received for 
leaf. He says: “Market. demands 
seem sufficient to consume all leaf 
produced, but notwithstanding this, 
prices rule rather low. Perhaps our 
system of selling is the cause of this. 
There is no co-operation among com- 
mission merchants, hence the buyer 
absolutely controls the _ situation. 
Farmers are now organizing to take 
matters in their own hands.” 

A grower in Calvert Co says that at 
the opening of last week little or no 
tobacco had been planted there. 
Spring very backward and wet, aver- 
aging perhaps 15 days late. No 





scarcity of plants in that section; 
but little over one-half a crop 
was secured last year and 65% 


of this is now in barns and unpacked. 
He believes with favorable conditions 
an average crop will be planted this 
season... However, poor prices the 
last two or three years have induced 
many farmers to discontinue plant- 
ing tobacco. 





Parkton, Baltimore Co—Spring here 
has been very backward and- cold. 
Early fruit all destroyed. Farmers 
about done planting corn and other 
crops. Hay promises short crop. 
Wheat looking fair. Gardens are 
backward owing to cold weather. 
Wheat 90c p bu, corn 70c, hay $15 p 
ton, eggs 16c p doz, butter 20c p Ib. 


Pleasant, Prince Georges Co—The 
cool, wet weather has retarded the 
growth of early corn and beans. Grass 
and wheat are doing well. Sweet po- 
tatoes, tomatoes and cabbage plants 
have been set out on quite a large 
Fruit will be scarce in this 


scale. 
section. We have about 1-3 peach 
- and glum. ° 























The Eastern Live Stock Markets- 


Monday, June 3, 1907 

At New York, the cattle market 
continued firm late last week, steers 
still further advancing 10 to 15c, bulls 
5 to 15c, and sows 10 to 20c, with the 
exception of bologna cows, which 
were slow_and no more than steady. 
Calves jumped 25 to 50c Wednesday, 
but a part of the advance was lost 
later in the week. Milch cows on 
continued light receipts ruled firm for 
good stock and steady for common 
and medium grades. 

Today there were 27 cars of cattle 
and 6350 calves on sale. Steers in 
light supply and firm to 10c higher; 
bulls and cows active and 5 to 10c 
higher; the yards were cleared. The 
supply of calves was moderate and 
demand fairly good and sales were at 
an advance of 15 to 25c over last 
week’s closing quotations. Fair to 
prime 1010 to 1230-lb steers $5.20@ 
6.10 100 Ibs; common to good bulls 
3.75@4.60; common to choice fat cows 
2.25@4.80; outside figures for 17 Pa 
‘cows, 1167 Ibs average; Pa _ steers, 
1010 to Ibs, 5.20@6.10. Veals 
6@8.75 p 100 Ibs; 10 head, 9 culls, 5 
@5.50; buttermilks 5.50@5.75; mixed 
calves 6.25@6.75. 

On this Monday there were 14 cars 
of stock on sale. Sheep steady; year- 
lings (heretofore designated as 
lambs) steady to firm, lambs (hither- 
to designated as spring lambs) firm 
and wanted. Sheep $5.@6.90 p 100 
Ibs, including wethers 6.75@6.90, culls 
8. 50, yearlings 7.50@8.50, lambs 
10@10.50. 

Hogs showed a trifle more firmness 
after Monday, and closed about 5c 
higher. Today with fully 900 hogs on 
sale, prices were 5@10c higher. Good 
heavy to light N Y and Pa hogs sold 
at $6.80@6.90 and a few at 7; a car 
of rough western hogs at 6. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Business was not quite so brisk at 
the local auction stables last week. 
Prices, however, show little, if any, 
decrease, notwithstanding the report- 
ed break in Chicago in heavy drafts 
and expressers. Choice heavy drafts 
quoted at $280@350 ea, chunks, 1100 
to 1300 Ibs, 200@300, city drivers of 
good conformation and action 200@ 
275, good sound second-hand horses 
100@ 150. 

At Buffalo, cattle market this week 
started out active and higher. Best 
beef steers fetched $5.50@6.25 p 100 
Ibs, heifers 4.50@5.50, cows 3.75@ 
4.85, canners 2@2.50, bulls 3.50@5.10, 
feeding steers 4@4.90, stockers 3.75@ 
4.75, calf supply 2500 head, top veals 
8, fair to good 6@7, coarse 4@5, milch 
cows 25@55 ea. 

A sensational market in sheep and 
lambs, prices for the latter reaching 
the highest level in a long series of 
years. Tops made $9.10, selected 
9.50, shorn 7@8, wethers 6.25@6.55, 
yearlings 6.75@7.50, ewes 5.25@6.15, 
culls 4@5. Hogs sold well, bulk of 
transactions being close to 6.60. 

At Pittsburg, this week opened with 
105 loads of cattle on sale. Market 
uled 10@15c higher, Choice steers 
$5 t5@6.20 p 100 lbs, fair-to good 5.25 
@5.50, heifers 4.25@5.35, cows 3.50@ 
4.90, bulls 4@5.10, oxen 3.25@4.80, 
feeding steers 4@5.20, stockers 3.0@ 
4.40, veal calves 6@8, inferior calves 
‘4@5, milch cows 25@55 ea. 

Hogs sold readily, mediums mak- 
ing $6.60@6.65 p 100 Ibs, while pigs 
brought 6.65. Sheep arrivals amount- 
ed to 25 doubles; market up 15@25c. 
Choice lambs 7.50@8.25, common 6@ 
7, wethers 6@6.75, ewes 5@6, cull 
sheep, bucks, stags, etc, 3.50@4.50: 

At Philadelphia, cattle prices have 
advanced. Steer offerings were mainly 
from O, Pa and Iif Choice beeves 
brought $5.75@6.30 p 100 Ibs, fat cows 
3.50@4.75, thin cows* 2.25@3. Veal 
calves in keen demand and full quo- 
tations were realized, select offerings 
commanding 8@9, grassers 4@6, 
miich cows 35@70. 

Wooled sheep comparatively scarce, 
receipts running mainly to shorn 
stock. Market higher all around. 
Spring lambs $4.50@7 ea, shorn lambs 
8@8.75 p 100 Ibs, wethers 6.25@6.75, 
ewes 5@6, bucks, culls, etc, 3.50@5. 
Dressed hogs moved at 9@9.25. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Pennsylvania Farm News 


Greenville, Mercer Co—One of the 
strange effects of the irregular weath- 
er is the generally reported difficulty 
in securing fertile eggs. Hatches so 
far as I have heard will not average 
20%. In my own case, from 30 eggs 
from pen of 6 hens and a good strong 
rooster 6 chickens got out themselves, 
4 got out when helped, and nearly 
all the eggs were seemingly fertile, 
but the chickens could not get out. 
There has been a drop in price of 
butter, which is plentiful and in very 
good condition. Outlook for late fruit 
is very good. Fruit which blossomed 
before June 1 will probably fail. Oats 
and corn much delayed. 


Flora Dale, Adams Co—The contin- 
ued wet and cold weather has retard- 
ed planting, and many are not yet 
done. The passing of the Colorado 
beetle is greatly increasing the acre- 
age in potatoes. The fruit prospects 
are for a large crop of apples, a fair 
one of peaches, few plums and pears 
and no sweet cherries. The prices of 
farm products here depend on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore markets, 
and are about 10% lower. The trolley 
lines we were promised on the pas- 
sage of liberal trolley laws do not 
seem to materialize. Grain and grass 
will be a short crop and prices of 
wheat and hay go steadily up. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co—Most 
farm work is 10 days to two weeks 
later than usual, Ground is in good 
condition to work and crops are being 
hurried along. Corn planting is go- 
ing on, will be nearly finished this 
week. Grass fields look favorable for 
a light crop. The spring seeding of 
clover came up and doing well. 
Wheat is rusty, rye good. Large acre- 
age of potatoes planted. Apples will 
be a small crop, bloom befng lacking. 
Strawberries froze in bud during late 
cold spell. Peach growing almost 
abandoned. San Jose scale spreading, 
— much damage to all kinds of 
ruits. 


Brodbecks, York Co—Weather is 


too cold and unfavorable for corn 
which is coming up slowly. Crows 
have destroyed some fields. Wheat 
and rye look very promising, _but 
grass is short. There will be but few 
cherries, but other fruits have suf- 
fered little. Fat cattle are nearly all 
sold, prices were very good. Pota- 
toes came up slowly, but those that 
are up look well. Pigs are very scarce 
and cannot be bought at any price. 
Farm help very scarce. 


Barto, Berks Co—Corn all planted 
and is coming up unevenly. Oats, 
wheat and rye short. No cattle put 
to pasture. Fat cattle all sold. Fresh 
cows and shotes in demand. No crops 
or vegetables raised for canning fac- 
tory this season on account of sus- 
pense of factory operations. Apples, 
pears, peaches, plums and all small 
fruits will be a total failure. 


New Wilmington, Lawrence Co— 
Oats sowing has been finished from 
two_to four weeks later than usual 
on account of continued cool and wet 
weather. Corn planting has begun, 
which is also a week or‘ten days late. 
The heavy frosts of May have mate- 
rially shortened the hay crop. Wheat 
is looking fairly well. Fruit has been 
damaged to a certain extent. 


At Philadeiphia, wheat 99c p bu, 
corn 68c, oats 5ic, bran $24@25 p 
ton, baled timothy hay 23@24. Butter 
steady, cmy tubs 25cp Ib, prints 27@ 
28c, dairy 19@2lc, f c cheese 12@13c. 
Fresh eggs lic p doz, southern 16c, 
live fowls 15c p Ib, spring chickens 30 
@32, ducks 32c. Choice apples 4@5 
p bbl, strawberries 6@10c p> qt. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, vege- 
tables in light supply with steady 
prices, potatoes 80@90c p bu, aspara- 
sus $1.50@2 p doz bechs, radishes 75c@ 
1.25 p 100 bchs, lettuce 25c p bx, 
ret pees pe FS roe Straw- 
erries easier at L Pp qt, apples 
2.50@5.50 p bbl. Butter quiet, cmy 
tubs 24@25c p Ib, prints 26@27c, dairy 
19@21c, f c cheese 5c. Fresh eggs 
me Sauce ones ‘Siph At 
. nter chickens » sprin, 
chickens 32@34c od ern 
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| on thesubject of lightning and ask us any question concerning lightning 
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| An Open Letter 


Dzan Sm: . 
What would conscience to you if lightning would strike 
your house and Cour some manner of your family, possibly cripple 
them for life, or possibly kill someone outright? is is often e 
you know. You could not claim ignorance on the subject and say you 
did not believe in lightning rods and that they would not do any good, 
as we have had our advertisement in this paper for a long time and 
have offered to send you our booklets free. You can understand the 
theory of lightning as well as anyone else. 
Now-a-days protection from damage by lightning is not mere guess 
work, nor a hit or miss proposition, but it is all figured out on a scien- 
tific basis, and experts acknowledge that where Dodd & Struthers rods 
j are used the danger from lightning is almost, if not entirely eliminated. 
| We, ourselves, are so sure that a building rodded with our rods will 
never be injured by lightning that we give a written guarantee with 
job we put up. that if you have any~ 
age that we will refund the money paid for the rods. We do not 
to give you $500, nor re-build your barn, as that would be illegal 
and such a contract could not be enforced, for it would conflict with 
the insurance laws, but we do agree to give you back the money paid 
for the rods if they are not as they are represented. 
The oon have been full of stories of how lightning struck and 
burned buildings within the last two or three weeks and several deaths 
| have already resulted from lightning strokes. Your property and the 
lives of your family are in danger from lightning if you do not have 
pong! constructed rods properly erected on your buildings. This 
not a sentimental proposition entirely, as insurance statistics show 
that 75% of their losses on detached buildings are caused by lightning | 
and none where Dodd & Struthers rods are used. ere is no loss’ ff 
where our rods are used, because they are carefully manufactured and 
they are only put up by men who not only understand how the work 
should be done but who do it in the proper manner. be | 
The National Insurance Company of Omaha, Nebraska, gives adis- f 
ceunt of 25% where our rods are used. 
Write to us for further information along this line and we will be 
~ to explain to you why lightning strikes your buildings and how jf 
rods protect them. You are not under any obligation by asking jf 
for this information, but we want to acquaint you with the facts, then | 
want you to decide the matter according to the facts and accordi 
to your own best judgment. We are willing to risk your judgment 
we once get the facts before you. | 
| 


In this guarantee we 


£ 


i 


In dealing with us, if you have any doubt as to our responsibility 
and reli ty, ask your banker about us and he oan tell you our 
financial standing. rite to the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer in regard 
to our rods and we feel sure he will say » good word in to our 


rods and our system of doing business. Write to us for our free booklet 


that you wish to ask and we will take pleasure in sending you our booklet 
without charge and answer your questions to the best of our ability. 4 
Every time we see a loss by lightning we feel that we are in some 
measure to blame, for we know that the loss could have been prevented 
had we only acquainted the man with the merits of our rods. 
: Remember the word ‘‘Light-ning-rod”’ is a broad term and covers a 
eye deal. In order that you may be sure of getting the best rods on 
e market and have them properly erected, and that you are not im- 
upon, by someone selling an imitation of our goods, we have 
urned our initials, D. & S., into every spool of our rods, and if you 
will look for this trade mark you are insured against fraud—for we 
vouch for our mts as well as for our goods. 
Remember the Trade Mark, D. & S., and look for it on every spool 
of rod. Yours very truly, 4 


DODD & STRUTHERS, Des Moines, Ia. 











Bes] FOR $10.00_PAID_ON INSPECTION 


ee You can secure a genuine JONES 5 Ton $45.08 
Wagon Scale, all steel trussed levers, brass com- 
plete beam without loose weights, beam box, plat- 
form 14 x 8, for pitor without. Warranted against 
all defects. I, EDWARD F. JONES, personally 
guarantee thisscale. Pay when shipcomesin, Send me a postal for my new plan, 
Address only JONES He Pays the Freight. Box412 A Binghamton, N., Y. 
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ALL ABOUT SCALES | =... OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS — 


oll 


‘LAVEOT QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 




















Cattle Hegs | Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. 

oe 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906! 
6.50 {$6.00 |$6.30 16.60 |$6.60 |$6.25 
New York ier we) wr OD wis 6.40 
r) 6.10 | 5.65 | 6.50 | 6. 6.50 | 6.30 
Kansas City| 6.15 | 5.50 | 6.15 | 6.45 | 6.40 | 6.00 
Pittsburg .| 6.10 | 5.65 | 6.50 | 6.80 | 6.75 | 6.20 
At Chicago, the cattle trade was 


quite unsettled by reason of the con- 
flict between packers and commission 
men in regard’ to the sale of she-stuff 
subject to post-mortem inspection. 
Some restriction in receipts tended 
to help prices, particularly for steers, 
etc. Choice beeves realized 
Export steers 
5@5.70, distillery fed 4.75@5.90, fat 
beef cows 3.75@4.75,- bulls 4@4.60, 
stags 4@5.25, canning stock 1.50@ 
2.50, prime heifers 4.75@5.30, feeding 
steers 4.25@5.25, stockerse 3.75@4.50, 
veal calves 5.50@6.75, coarse calves 
5@4.50, milch cows 25@55 ea. 

The hog market sagged under pres- 
eure of good receipts and persistent 
pounding by the packers. -However, 
when the market threatened to go 
under a 6c level a reaction set in and 
swine sold to much better advantage. 
Hogs now arriving at market are 
weighing well. This. of course proves 
an ‘aid to buyers in the way of meat 
supplies. Bulk of sales ranged $6.15 
@640 p 100 Ibs. 

The inquiry for lambs and muttons 
continues extensive and in view of the 
advanced season prices look good, 
Colorado feed lots are now pretty 
well cleaned up and the remainder 
of this month should witness larger 
supplies of grass sheep from nearby 
states.. Spring lambs sold here at $8 
«9.50 p 100 lbs, shorn westerns 7@ 
7.75, ewes 5@5.85, wethers 6@6.60, 
yearlings 6 ene-5S, bucks, culls and 
stags 4@5. 

Miideeen, Over Cow Purchases— 
The western meat packing trade has 
been considerably disturbed the past 
week or so by «a conflict between 
packing house buyers and commis- 
sion merchants at such points as 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux 
City, ete. Packers announced that be- 
ginning with last week they would 
not purchase cows in the open mar- 
ket except with the proviso of post- 
morten examination and in the event 
of the animal being found diseased, 
the farmer or seller should stand any 
loss by condemnation. As was ex- 
pected the enforcement of this rule 
brought about an acute situation and 
resulted in a sharp restriction of re- 
ceipts of she-stuff at the market cen- 
ters envolved. The exec committee of 
the American meat packers’ assn, 
which represents 29 states, met at 
Chicago last week and unanimously 
adopted a resolution asking all in- 
spected slaughtering establishments to 
buy cows subject to post-mortem in- 
spection by the U S gov’t. 

Jerseys Realize High Prices—Some 
phenomenal prices were realized at a 
Jersey cattle sale held last week at 
Allentown, Pa. Stock came from the 
Linden Grove farm of T. 8S. Copper. 
A. B. Lewis of Va gave $11,500 for 
the imported herd bull Stockwell. 
This is claimed to be a record price 
for a Jersey. It was announced that 
the bull wiil head the herd on the 
Va stock farm of T. F. Ryan. Stock- 
well was bred by P. J. Ahier, Isle of 
Jersey. . Five young cows sired by this 
bull sola at $2200 to $3000 each. The 
bull calf, Sensational Fern, brought 
$10,200. Ninety-seven head, includ- 
ing calves, sold for $93,950, an aver- 
age of nearly $950. . The results of 
this sale carry the thoughts of pioneer 
cattle breeders back to the days of the 
famous N Y Mills’ Shorthorn sale. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
butter steady, cmy prints 26@27c p 
lb, tubs 25c, dairy 18@20c, f c cheese 
18 @ 1l4c. Fresh eggs 18c p_ doz, 
dressed hens lic p 1b, live 14c. SS 
S2e p bu, oats 5ic, timothy hay $22 
23 p ton, middlings 24@25, bran 24, 
potatoes SO@S85e p bu, onions 2@2. 50 
p cra, 


asparagus 85@90c, green onions 15@ 
20¢. 


Strawberries 2@3 p cra. 


rhubarb 20@25¢ p doz behs, ° 


Co aah 
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THE LATEST_ MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN, 


STANDABD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











ee | Wheat | Corn | Oats 

Spot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Gaieago 6 91 55 50 A7 34 
New York./1.03 | 94 | .63 | 58 | 50 | .37 
Boston. .| — — | 6 | 0 | BS | 3 
Toledo. .|1.00 | .91 | 55 | 83 | 48 | .35 
8t Louis .| .97 | 90 | 53 | 50 | 45 | .33 
Min’p’lis ./1.00 8 | 50 | 49 | aw | 32 
Liverpool .}1.03 | 99 | .68 | .62 -j- 





At Chicago, it has been a continua- 
tion of uncertainty in the wheat trade. 
Influences at work the past week 
were much as those of preceding 
weeks, everything hinging on weather 
and crop conditions. Frosts and cold 
waves were reported for many sec- 
tions in the west up to the close of 
May, and this meaning a shortened 
season for crop growth in spring 
wheat territory caused further ap- 
prehensions, and frequent price up- 
turns. Some of the highest figures of 
the season were reached, but the ten- 
sion was less marked with more sea- 
sonable weather and needed rainfall 
in drouth sections. 

Wheat traders have continued at 
sea regarding crop prospects, although 
the oldtime belief prevailed that the 
yield must ultimately prove far below 
a@ recent yearly average. New crop 
deliveries sold freely, well above the 
dollar point. Top prices were whit- 


tled down through heavy realizing 
sales when weather conditions im- 
proved. The foreign situation was 


without particular new feature. 

Corn has been strong and weak by 
turns, everything seeming to hinge on 
weather conditions and new seeding, 


although speculative branch o the 
trade sympathized to some extent 
with wheat. The weather turned 


somewhat better, and this served to 
prevent much in the way of price ad- 
vance. July and Sept corn irregular; 
sold above and below 54c p bu, and 
No 2 in store quetable around 565c. 
In new crop deliveries fair trading 
noted, Dec somewhere around 52c. 

The oats market was very irregular 
and at times excited, prices confined 
within a moderate range. Crop con- 
ditions were far from brilliant, yet 
many holders decided to take profits 
at the high level of quotations. 
Standard oats in store were some- 
where around 47c p bu, July a pre- 
mium, and Sept new crop delivery 
sold above and below 40c. 

Rye was quiet and inclined to fol- 
low wheat. No 2 in store nominally 
85c p bu, July about the same level. 

Barley prices were inclined to react 
from the high prices recently touched, 
under a tame demand. Trade was 
quiet, offerings not large. Low grade 
malting 70@72c p bu, fair to choice 
74 @T7e. 

Grass seeds were quiet, clover 
active at about 15%4c p Ib, 
steady at 4%@4%c, hungarian 1@ 
1c, millets 1% @ 2c. 

At New York, exporters here are 
showing more interest in wheat 
corn, 
fered. No 2 
bu, No 1 northern spring 1.12, maca- 
roni wheat 90c f' 0 b, No 2 corn 64e 
in elevators, yellow 68%c f o b, hom- 
ing 3.25 p- bbl; Corn chops_higher. at 
24 p ton, corn meal 1.20@1.35 p_ bag, 


in- 
timothy 


mixed oats 60c p bu__in elevators, 
white clipped oats 52@57c, rye 90c, 
malt 1@1.10. 

OHTIO—At Cleveland, cmy tub -but- 
ter 24c.p 1b, prints: 25@26c, dairy 19 
@20c, f c cheese 13@14c. Fresh eggs 
15@16¢ p doz, live chickens 13c p Ib, 
broilers 25@30c, squabs $2@2.25 p 
doz. Fancy. apples 5@6 p bbl, straw- 
berriés 2.25@38 p 24-qt case. Potatoes 


and firm, onions 1,80, 
lettuce 15 p Ib, rhubarb 20c p doz 
bechs, radishes 25c. Corn steady, at 
60c p bu, oats 50c, middlings 22 p ton, 
bran 21 @ 22, timothy hay 21 @ 22, 
cloverseed 9@9.50 p bu. Wool 24@25c 
p Ib, live stock steady, heavy hogs 
6% @6%4c p-lb, lambs 6% @7c, sheep 
54 @6c, veal calves 7% @7%e, steers 
5144 @6c. 


TW@iTe p bu, 


> 
> 


Sticking to the Farm is not indicat- 
ed by tracking mud into the house, 2 





and} 
absorbing all grain that is of- | 
red wheat brings $1.03 p | 








GENERAL MARKETS 


—~ Unless inte stated. quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay, 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cone 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

At New York, supplies have fallen 
off and the market shows strength. 
Spitz and Northern Spys sell at @7 
p bbl, Baldwins oone Ben Davis 
4.50@6, Russets 4@5. 

The expected Paretvaicd of Australian 
apples arrived at N Y last week. The 
consignment consisted of slightly 
more than 1000 cra and prices ranged 
$2@4 p ‘cra, with the majority of 
sales at 2.25@2.75. 

Beans 

Around Dansville; the bean acreage 
is 50% short of a year ago. Old.crop 
well sold out. Pea’ beans ranging 
higher.—[T. H. S., Livingston coun- 
ty, N Y¥ 

A normal acreage devoted to beans. 
Chief interest this season is in red 
kidneys. About 5% of old crop ‘held 
by growers. Market going up.—T([L. 
B. M., Genesee County, N Y. 

At New York, there is a continued 
backward trend of prices. Both do- 
mestic and foreign buyers are ete 
inet much zest. Marrows bring $2.2 

bu, pea beans 1.95, white re 
D 85@2.90, red kidneys 2.50, black 
turtle 1.80, yellow eyes 1 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veals offered sparing- 
ly. Prices held. firm with choice lots 
selling around 12c p Ib. Hothouse 
lambs in better supply, quotations rul- 
ing easy at $5@6 ea for the more de- 





sirable carcasses. Pork somewhat 
slow at 9@9%c p Ib. 
Dried Fruits 


Reports from western N Y say that 
speculators are giving as high as 6% 
@7c p 1b for ’0T evap apples. There 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable ne Spncacente At a cost of only |. 
FIVE cents a w advertise anything 
you wish to sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accom each 
order, and edvertisement must have on, 
as we cann replies sent office. 

co —_ hey received Friday to — in- 
sertion in issue of the follo week. 
ments of “FARMS FOR pe ’ or ing RENT” 

will be accepted _at the above rate, “ng! will De 
inserted in our REAL STATE. MAB! a 
NO BLACE- FACED TYPE 


a Re glowed under this neat 


fs , as { ge Gk i e. 
vertising is in he Five’ cents. a word eacti insertion. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafaye ‘e Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY — 
SIMPLEX BEEHIVE—A revelation in .beekee 


aa- | 





° MISCELLANEOUS 


tend envelope convenient, 


eee THE E BOULTON PRESS, pee 


salesmen find 


- 
%, 





or plain 


War 


LAND COMPANY, 


ney COV Ene cnneet ears 
bed bed cloth, ter wy. ete. oe ENET” D v% 
ren street, N 


-_ 





FREE —Illustrated ae, ot 
Carolina. A? SOUTHER 


| New Bern, N 





LIVE STOCK 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Greatest ws | 
‘olstein cattle ever made. 

ete Cut prices 5. defy competi- 
7.« “Your cow Angaletta Paulise Paul 
record of 92 pounds of milk in 

butter in 7 days.”’ Send for 
phs. Second bargain 
BRONSON, Cortland, 


rR 


June. 
tion. 
Covesville, 


ia 


now 

e Gay arid 24%. 

other testimonia' phot 

counter. Free. HORACE 
N ¥. Devt G. 


BR Say pigs and boars, not rela 
Pe turkey eggs $3 
CLARE x BROS: oa 


‘FOR SALE Brows a ifers, old 
under, Wt cates” DOWNER. 

Forestrille’ NY. 

BERKSHIRES—Choice ing pigs 
eee ea Be BENNETT, 
Reshaster, N Y. 

Pri 


ma. 3 aE ns. Friesian calves. ice rea- 
©. PHELPS, Box 7, Sheridan- 

















wre 


ISTERE lish 
REG D Eng BE PA 


ona 8 weeks 
i. ye either sex, A. Berkshire, 





SEEDS AND ~omregge STOCK 


nog Pp 

= the roots on each plant. 
in damp moss. Early Jersey 

field, All Head Early, Heodeen 

3} , Danish — 

Mc 500. Cel OF 


ead, ay . J 
r= 000. 
F. W. ROCH 


oe Me 
OUR HELP oy 
5 Cents Per Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 
GOOD PAY, nent § 


ly Summer, 











ences, and we 
you. at ‘onoe. AGENCY. ‘DEP ABiafagt 
pertculturist, <9 Lafayette street, New 


A HUNDRED FIRFMEN AND BRAKEMEN 
wanted on all railroad _ Ld ies caused by 
promotions. Experien State age, 
a hight. ” Firemen, m$100 $100 monthly, become 
- ducto on ‘posits pang 
con rs, ame position e! 
RAILWAY earn Room 1i7, 227 Monroe 
St, Brooklyn, N Y. 


t, 











SITUATIONS WANTED:—MEN 
por formation ame tt 


‘or 


“Titalian) apply to the la- 
Italians, 59 Lafayette 





t 

= | eee =) street New York. No charge made 
thon eee New York destination, to 
be by men, in order to secure 
| promptly the D. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a‘ Million People Each 
Week 











ing. Perfect, plain, remunerative under any cli- 
mate. Patented. Territorial license granted. C. 
LUDLOFFP, “Colton, Cal. 

90 Mig ag breeds jul ae dogs, 
ferrets, eons, hares, etc. Colored od book 
10 cents.” List free. J. A. BERGEY, wee , Tel- 
ford, 

EGGS-—Silver Spangled Bombute, 15 $1; Golden 


13 $1; 


Sebright Bantam. £ 


75 cents. Circular. 
N Y. 


263-EGG STRAIN ~~ Pca gs) sane yn 
exclusively. Prices cut Sa a 
50 $2.50, 100 $4 GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, 


BOURBON RED and Narragansett, $3 per 11. 
Mammoth Bronze and White. Holland, 2 per IL, 8. 
DURIGG & SON, Armstrongs Mills, 


EGGS—Few sittings from Wyckoff ‘strain, Single 
= we Leghorns, $1 15. JACOB REYNOLDS, 
hazy, <I 


Ry! Guinea, 13 
E. Parson 3, Berkshire, 














BABY CHICKS—Choice White 
pomanie; circular freee FRANK ED 


orns, rea- 
Le Roy, 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and 
past DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, M 
a. 





FOR SALE—First-class 100-egg Prairie State in- 
cubator, $. H. DEAN, Lockport, N Y. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES, beau’ 5 
H. PROUTY, Cumberland, 0. my ee a 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York Oity 


FARMS, resden- 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING 
ces, —., — everywhere. 


tending b Owners wishing 
or write PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 1 Tribune 
B . New York. 





N H FARM-—150 acres. Productive farm. Timbet 
land. Maple sugar bush. Price -. = Y rich 
dairy farm, 177 acres. Good buildings. Price $10,000; 

small payment a BRIGGS & KOONTZ, No 13 
Ballston "Spa, N 

MICHIGAN FARMS Improved; productive soil; 

sell cheap. Splendid climate, good schools, 
Write for list 192. BENHAM* & WILSON, Hast- 


ings, Mich, 
FARMS—Mild, healthy climate. 
HENRY EVANS. Guipeys, Va. 


Could Not Open All the Letters 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange. department sold 
all I had to sell and I could not open 
all the letters after this.—[A. Ellis, 








Good markets. 











Belleville, NY. 

















ms some talk of 5c stock now being 
a thing of the past. However, a 
heavy yield of fruit in some forth- 


coming year might upset ideas on 
this subject. 
At New York, trade shows consid- 


‘rable steadiness. Evap apples move 
kt 644c p Ib, cherries 18@19c, rasp- 
berries 30@32c, blackberries 13@14c, 
apricots 18@20c, peeled peaches 20 
@24c. 
Eggs 
« At New York, inespite of a falling 
off im receipts there is still a surplus 
of eggs on the market and were is not 
for..cool weather this might entail 
serious loss to shippers. Prices are 
barely holding steady. Selected state, 
N J and Pa eggs realize 19@20c 
floz, westerns 17@17%c, dirties 14@ 
lic, duck eggs 18@22c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches coming more 
freely from the far south, prices rang- 
ing $2.50@3.50 p carrier. Strawberry 
receipts also larger, offerings origi- 
nating from Del; Md and Va. Prices 


range 7@l4c p qt; muskmelons 3@4 
Pp cra, watermelons 50@7idc ea 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, supplies are no more 
than needed and as a result prices 
continued-at a high level. Prime tim- 


othy sells at $24@25 p ton, clover 
mixed 21@22, clover 18@19, packing 
hay 12@13, leng rye straw 14, oat 
and wheat straw 10. 


Lumber 

At New York, hemlock brings 
@23 p 1000 ft, spruce box boards, 
rough, 20@21, laths 4.25, yellow pine 
flooring 25@52, white pine box 28@34 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, spot feed continues 
wery firm. Red dog fetches $26@27 
p ton, cottonseed —m 28 @ 28.50, lin- 
speed oil meal 29@30 

Onions 

At New York, onions from Tex, Ber- 
muda and Egypt continue to sell ex- 
ceptionally well, while prices of La 
offerings are lower. Bermudas bring 
$2@2.10 p cra, Tex whites 3@3.25, 
yellows 2.25@ 2.35, La polows 1@1.50 
p bag, Egyptian 3@3.25, leeks 3 p 100 
Bchs, shallots 2@3. 

Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes were in 
Hberal supply and market inclined to 
jlean in favor of buyers. State and 

estern potatoes $2.25@2.40 p 180 
Ibs, Maine 2@2.30 p bag. New pota- 
tes are coming from Ga, the Caro- 
Mhas and Fila, selling all the way 
‘fgom 4@6 p bbl, according to quality. 

Poultry 

At New York, some dealers express 
surprise at the continued scarcity of 
fowls. During the laying season this 
was taken for granted but now that 
the egg “flush” is closing it is ex- 
pected under ordinary conditions that 
fowls should be marketed more freely. 
Live spring chickens sell somewhat 
higher, best bringing 33c,p ib, fowls 
16c, roosters 10c, turkeys l4c, old 
ducks 13%c, geese 10@I1l1c, guinea 
fowls 60c p pr, pigeons 30c: Dressed 
spring ducks 18@20c p Ib, fey broiling 
chickens 30@45c, 
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Vegetables 

Some canners in Chautauqua Co, N 
Y, are this season paying $13@18 p 
ten for beets, 20 for spinach, 9 for 
tomatoes and corn, and 2@2.25 for 
shelled- peas. Season for canning 
crops is late throughout all N Y. 

At New York, radishes $1@1.25 p 
100 behs, rhubarb $1@1.50, new tur- 
nips $2@4, cress $1.50@1.75, carrots 
$3@4, beets $8@5. Asparagus $2@ 


cabbage $1.50@1.75 p 
cra, celery do, cukes 2@2.50 p bskt, 
cauliflow er $2. Corn $3 p 100. eggplant 
$2@3 p bx, kale $1@1.50 p bbl, lettuce 
$8 @4, lima beans $3@4 p cra, mint 
40@50c p doz bchs, okra $2@3 p car- 
rier. Parsley $7@8 p bbl, peas $1@ 
1.75 p bskt, parsnips $2 p bbl, romaine 
$1@1.25 p bx, spinach $1.25@1.75 p 
bbl, string beans $2@3.25 p bskt, to- 
matoes $3@4.50 p carrier. 

Wool 


At eastern centers the volume of 
trade is increasing and buyers seem 
to be showiffg renewed interest in 
Setting supplies of the new clip. Quo- 
tations at N Y and Boston are: N Y, 
O, Pa, and Va unwashed delaine 28@ 
29¢ p Ib, 4% to % blood 31@34c, buck 
wool 15@17c. 


8.50 p doz bchs, 


TH LATEST 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
, PRICK OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"O7.. 25 25 23 
"06... 22% 22% 21 
"05... 21% 22 20% 


At New York, owing to relatively 
high prices the demand for butter on 
stcrage account has so far proved 
limited. Extra cmy moves at 24@ 
25c p lb, dairy 22@24c, western fac- 
tory 20@21c. Advices indicate some 
increase in receipts. 

At Boston, market holds in good 
shape, being helped by moderate re- 
ceipts and cool weather. Best cmy 
tubs move at 25c p ib. Empire state 
dairy 23@24c. 

At Chicago, steadiness the rule. 
Receipts) running rather moderate. 
Some speculative buying has started. 
Choice cmy tubs 23c p lb, dairy 18@ 
2ic, renovated 18@19c. 

The Cheese Market 

At New York, old cheese very 
scarce and the new make is not of- 
fered freely. Best f c twins and 
cheddars realize 12%@13c p lb. Ex- 
porters last week took more than 200¢ 
bxs cheese*from this point. 

At Beston, steadiness the rule, sup- 
plies proving no larger than needed 
by the trade. New f c cheese realizes 
13e p Ib. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the price of milk was 
reduced from 2% to 2%c p qt in the 
26-c zone, at the monthly meeting of 
the milk exchange directors held 
Wednesdy, May 29. The cold weather 
has caused a large surplus of milk to 
accumulate in the market and the 
dealers are very much put out about it. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending June 1 
were: 


Milk Cream 
Erie .eeo- cocccceces 40,911 2,405 
Susquehanna ..........-15,407 180 
West Shore .....e0e++-+-15,925 1,575 
Lackawanna. ...... o+e--51,650 1,820 


N Y C (long haui) .....52,915 


N YC (Harlem) ...... 7,295 325 
oO SS re occeece44,3829 3,202 
Lehigh Valley ..... ooeeeet,780 1,600 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4, 815 38 
New Haven ..... oscetes Gael _ 
Other sources ....... A 6,550 165 

ye Se ere 270,801 13,008 





Lessons from Cereal Contest 


{From Page 658] 
fourth with a cyclone disk cul- 
tivator also set to run 2% inches 
deep. On June 15 the weeder was 
run over the crop to the depth of 2 
inches. Nothing 4s said about the har- 
vesting of the crop. 

From the acre 7% bushels of seed 
were secured, which would have sold 
for $2 per bushel. The growing of this 
crop makes~it clear that Mr Russell 
knows how to produce corn. His 
handling of the soil is specially to be 
commended after the ground was 
plowed. The contrast in the treat- 
ment of land is well brought out in 
the depth to which Mr Russell plowed 
his land, as compared with Mr 
Brewer of Hackanum, Ct. The former 
plowed 5 inches deep, the latter 10 to 
2 inches. One of the weak points in 
Mr Russell’s work was the light coat- 
ing of fertilizer applied. His fertilizer 
cost but $3.75, that of Mr Brewer 
$14.45. Mr Russell’s estimate of cost 
of labor is probably a little low, as 
shown, for instance, in the cost of- 
harvesting. 


At Cincinnati, what firm at 99c@ 


$1 p bu, corn 57c, oats 45c, choice 
timothy hay 20@23 p ton, bran 20@ 
21, middlings 21@22. Dairy butter 
firm at 15@18c p ib, emy tubs 23@ 
24c, prints 25@26c, f c cheese 14@15c. 
Fresh eggs 14c p doz, broiler chicks 
14e p Ib, hens 13c. Veal calves steady 
at 6@6%4c p Ib, wool 25@26c, hogs 
active 6@6%4c, cattie strong at 4@ 
5%c, sheep 5@5%c, lambs 7% @7%c. 





MARKETS 





IMPORTANT 
CROP FACTS 


Farmers generally in almost every section are very, 
“blue” over the unfavorable grain crop outlook at this 
time, but there is one crop that they need not feel doubtful 
about and which becomes of more than usual importance to 
them by reason of the uncertain outlook as to other crops, 
and this is the MILK CROP, which continues month in and 
month out and of which it has well been said “the harvest 
never ends.” - 

There is nothing doubtful about the outlook for the 
MILa CROP. Dairy product prices have been high and 
promise to continue so. The uncertainty about other crops 
makes it all the more important to make the most of the 
one that is sure. There is only one way to make the most 
of it, to be certain of recovering all the butter-fat with the 
least effort and under the most favorable conditions, and 
that is with the help of 


A DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


Every farmer with milk to separate needs a separator, and 
there never was a better time to make the purchase of one. 
There can hardly be good reason to defer putting in a machine 
or replacing a poor one with a DE LAVAL. Machines are 
made in all sizes to meet: all conditions, and may either be 
bought for cash or on such liberal terms that they will 
actually save their ow:. cost while you are paying for them. 

Catalogue with full particulars is to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : nett 44 

74 CORTLANDT Sraeer, '* * 'S Srmores 
NEW YORK. 


& Cana Gre. 
CHICAGO 
1a18& 1216 Sr. 
PHILADELPIIA 


Drums & Sacramento STS 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















'~SPLIT HICKORY 
BUGGY BOOK 


I want to send you this Big Bout, stpaid, because 
I want you to know about Plir BE HICKORY 
VEARI the vehicles that a 


| Sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
And Guaranteed 2 Yéars 


I make all my Buggies to order—sell them Direct-from- 
Factory-to-User—thus saving yo yous at least 3 to 50 per cent. 
soece ave over ' 000 lehicies now in use a! 
over the cou y Big, q ~~} {.- - By = shows — 
styles aso f full line Xf harness—all at prices that Save Y: 
. Don’t fail to hog for catalogue—it quotes prices that Tknow 
will'ga woo eT—now. H.C. PHELPS, President, 

Carriage Mig.@o., Station 4, C 






























TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


BEAN CULTURE 
By Gienn.C. Sevey, B. 8. A practical treatise 
on the production and marketing of beans, It 
includes the manner of growth, soils and fer- 


Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- tilizers adapted, best varieties, seed selection 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. and breeding, planting, harvesting, insects and 
fungous pests, composition and feedi value ; 


By Samvg. T. Marnarp, with a special chapter on markets by Albert W. 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- Fulton. A practical book for the grower and 
student alike. Illustrated. 144 «pages. Sx? 
‘ sachusetts Agricultural College. Gmches, Cloth .nccrccccsccccccccccccccsecesocoes $0.50 
This book is written from the standpoint of on 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in CELERY CULTURE 
of" trlt. culture covers the entire practice By W. R. Beattie. A_ practical guide for po- 
of it culture. It gives in plain, practical mners and a standard reference of great in- 
language, escriptions of such varieties as are erest to persons already engaged in celery 
most in pa in our markets, and the growing. It contains many illustrations giving 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- a clear conception of the practical of 
vators of many sections of the country. Sep celery culture. The work is complete in every 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, detail, from sowing a few seeds in a window- 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, box in the ho ome for early plants, to the 
quince, caibeny, grape, blackberry, raspberry, handling and arketing of celery in carload 
cranberry, strawberry, rry, huckleberry, lots. Fully illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches. 
+ gical —_— tion of fruit om CHER ccccccceccvccccccccncssocsoscocneseoopoeses 90.50 
an: an Ww er 
— gt-—B, -— BR @, Ro TOMATO CULTURE 
the apple is --y ‘suleahontioe and By Will W. Tracy. The author has rounded 
complete, forming @ monograph im itself. The up in this book the most complete account of 
ch on foreens peaches, grapes, strawberries tomato culture in all its phases that has ever 
other fruits, bes the most successful beea gotten together. It is no second-hand work 
methods of the t day, and is the most of reference, but a complete story of the ic 
it reatise — ‘this important in- tical experiences of the best posted ex on 


tomatoes in the world. No gardener or farmer 
can afford to be without the som, 


ustry. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 25 pages. Cloth. 
Price, POStpMid cecsecsseecsscenseceseeeceeesees $1.0 grown for home use or comme 
the reader has here suggestions — a- 


tion nowhere else available. 

pages. Sx? inches. Cloth 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥, 


tuusteated. 190 
90.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


436-441 Rapuraite St., New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago Ill. 
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6640 (16h 
A Parrot and a Pension 


By Alonzo Rice 





[This amusing tale is founded on 
actual fact, the incident being true in 
every respect, having passed into the lo- 
cal history of a well-known county in a 
western state.—Editor.] 
BE Stillbarger 

and Rufe 
Beckwith were 
two neighbors 
who were draw- 
ing near to that 
period of lif- 

when they 
could with pro- 
priety be re- 
ferred to as, the 
“oldest inhabitants,” a title that car- 
ries more honor with it than any of 
English extraction, and is to be de- 
sired because of its flexible qualities, 
especially in a judicial way, the bear- 
er settling all the disputes of the vil- 
lage. They were great friends. All 
of the attachment and reciprocity of 
affection that go to the forging of 
the eternal brotherhood of man had 
in them a worthy consummation. 
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“HE SET OUT FOR A SMALL VILLAGE A 
FEW MILES AWAY” 


Whether it be to their undying 
glory or not, as a true historian I 
must chronicle the fact that they 
were both imbued with a generous 
portion of the genuine Yankee spirit, 
and in a horse trade or in any pecun- 
iary transaction, it was 4 good idea 
for those with whom they dealt to 
look well and long before “striking 
hands” with either, or they would 
certainly get the worst of the bargain. 

Abe Stillbarger had been a soldier, 
and the wonderful adventures in 
which he had figured as the central 
character were the delight of the vil- 
lage. Everybody became so absorbed 
in these historical na~atives that 
they failed to take any notice of the 
little discrepancies of time and local- 
ity that continually crept in. If their 
wonder was great their sympathy 
was greater when they became aware 
of the fact that he was losing his 
voice. It was a few weeks before the 
time set forth for the visit of the 
medical examiner who looked after 
the state of health of the soldiers 
seeking pensions that this failure of 
voice first manifested itself. “But the 
same inattention that had overlooked 
certain lapses in his st-ries, failed to 
notice this. Total loss of speech 
seemed imminent, and a few days 
before the doctor's arrival their worst 
fears were: realized. 

By the aid of many willing wit- 
nesses and by sundry nods .and signs 
on the part of Abe the examination 
was made. The léss of his voice was 
undoubtedly caused by a long and 
strenuous campaign on the field of 
Mars, ‘during which he was subjected 
to everything likely to bring about 
his present malady. 

Shortly -after his pension was 
rranted,.a great miracle happened— 
he -regained his speech! His linguis- 
tic ability seemed to have acquired 
new powers, his voice was more vo- 
Juminous, he was more voluble, and 
had added a supplement to his vocab- 
ularly. 

And not a more pleased or interest- 
ed listened crossed his legs in an-at- 
titude of attention than Rufe Beck- 
with. But as-a true historian we 
must mention the fact that just a lit- 


EVENINGS 


tle tinge of envy manifested itself_on 
the arrival of Abe’s pension. Rufe 
needed some money. He saw the 
wonders it had worked for his old 
friend; besides restoring his voice it 
had given him new clothes, and 
coined words for his vocabulary. Per- 
haps it might render otherwise his 
own rather darkened state of exist- 
ence. 

One day while strolling in the 
woods he came across a young owl 
that in balancing itself on the edge 
of the nest had unluckily become a 
subject of the power of gravity. The 
true spirit of the Yankee at once sug- 
gested to him to turn this downy rep- 
resentative of Minerva into a bank 
account. Accordingly the next morn- 
ing he set out for asmall village a few 
miles away. He carried a stick, and 
Seated thereon in an attitude not very 
becoming on account of the uncer- 
tainty of its equilibrium, was a bird, 
not an owl, dear reader, but a—par- 
rot! 

Approaching a pretentious-looking 
dwelling, Rufe knocked at the door. 
To the maid who answered the sum- 
mons he announced that he desired 
to see the lady of the house. Arriv- 
ing at the door, she was greeted with 
the query: 

“Kind lady, would you like to buy a 
parrot?” 

“I would like to buy one, providing 
it is of the right variety, and young 
enough, so I can teach it just —” 

‘Well, I have its age certificate. It 
has just arrived at that period of ex- 
istencé where it begins to sit up and 
notice.- It is just beginning to lisp 
now!” interrupted Rufe. 

Meanwhile the bird seemed to be a 
compressed epitome of stupidity. 

“But it does not look like a parrot,” 
protested the would-be purchaser, 
not so: much from the bird’s appear- 
ance, for she did not know the least 
distinguishing mark of the parrot 
family, as in order to gain time so 
she could considtr the price. 

“But, madam, at this stage of mind 
development, they all resemble, due 
to some psychological process.’”’ Rufe 
had no idea of the meaning of what 
he had said, neither had the lady. 


Part of the words he had heard the 
village schoolmaster use, and he had 
thrown in a few_of his own for good 
The lady did not object to 


measure. 





“aA FEATHERED AVALANCHE” 


the shading of the phrases; they 
sounded all right, and that was suffi- 
cient to close. the bargain. She had 
become so enthused over the mJ§n's 
eloquence that she forgot the = price 
might possibly be $10, and she said: 

“I. will take the bird. When will 
it begin to talk and what is the 
price?” 

“Madam, it. will be able to articu- 
late distinctly in less than a week, 
and in a few days more it will be able 
to converse fluently in polysyllables. 
I brought it from Boston! The price 
is $10, but you can have it for $9.98,” 
responded Rufe. 

All doubts as to buying the bird 
were banished. It was a bargain! So 
she handed over a ten dollar bill. An 
interchange of thanks made it plainly 
evident that they were both pleased 

As silence is generally construed 
into an outward manifestation of con- 
sent it may be inferred that the bird 
was pleased. 

His mistress looked with kind re- 
gard upon the contemplative creature 
that was domiciled beneath her roof, 
and from its studious disposition she 
called it Sir Isaac Newton. Though 
it may be confidentially asserted that 
anything less than the earth dropping 
from its orbit would not have moved 


AT HOME 


it from its placid posture or repose, 
no doubt it would have come just 
as quickly by being called any other 
name. It had a calmness of exterior 
that was exasperating. The only time 
that it had any appearance of a sen- 
tient being was when the scissors 
would drop from the workbasket to 
the floor. At the end of the week 
the Boston-bred bird had not in- 
dulged*in any linguistic flights, or any 
other kind of flights, seeming to be 
more constrained to sit around in a 
brown study. 

“Being Boston bred he-is naturally 
of a contemplative dispositiqgn; more 
than likely he is a philosopher, and 
when he gets the idea turned over 
in his mind he will divulge it. I 
think I shall borrow a copy of Audu- 
bon and read up on the parrot ques- 
tion,” his owner remarked one day. 
But still Sir Isaac gazed off into vac- 
uous infinitude with rapt -attention 
that might mean little or much. 

To all of his wife’s references_ to 
the bird, the husband would invari- 
ably reply in that short, terse term, 
“Hoot!” At each juncture when this 
monosyllabic exclamation was ut- 
tered, a rather indefinite gleam of in- 
telligence would shine for just a mo- 
ment in Mr Newton’s optics. But 
they_ did not notice it. 

Two weeks passed and the polly- 
syllabic hurricane had not lifted a 
leaf of silence in that vicinity. At 
the expiration of that time a little in- 
cident occurred that gave them well- 
defined convictions. 

A mouse that had long been a res- 
ident of that place of abode labored 
under the impression that there was 
no cat about the premises, or if one 
lived there, it had a peaceable dispo- 
sition. He had long wanted to know 
if there existed a northwest passage 
from the cream jar to the cheese box. 
Everything seemed propitious for the 
exploration. He never lived to tell 
what his convictions were. The mis- 
tress of the house saw a feathered 
avalanche strike the “timorous beas- 
tie.” She had just ‘gathered up her 
skirts preparatory to a precipitate re- 
treat when a flap and a squeak, and 
she stood saved from how dreadful 
a calmity it is given only the minds 
of the gentle sex to conceive! 

Sir Isaac was quickly clapped into 
a box, and there was more wonder 
in his great round eyes that blinked 
with an enlivening sense of curiosity, 
than had ever been in them before. 
It was plainly evident that he was 
fast losing his identity in the philo- 
sophical world, and was demonstrat- 
ing anew that it is only one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The residence of the bird dealer 
was sought out and the condition of 
affairs made plain to him. A contin- 
uous torrent of words poured forth. 
Her mind was set and so was the 
bird—down in the frent yard. 

Rufe made faint overtures toward 
a pacific settlement of the disturb- 
ance, heaping up piles of inconse- 
quental arguments that served only 
for illumination. purposes, making 
the flames of her wrath leap higher 
and hotter. His eloquence no longer 
carried logic that charmed or con- 
vinced. She insisted on having her 
own way and a woman’s prerogative 
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“HER MIND WAS SET” 


of the last word, and she had both! 
When she departed Rufe’s stock 
in hand consisted of a fine specimen 
of the strigdea family that was just 
asserting its ownership of an enor- 





WHAT ARE THESE? 
These four pictures represent four 


familiar feminine names. Can you 


guess them? 


mous appetite. His supply of self- 
confidence was in a state of bank- 
ruptcy. But what gave him the most 
discomfort, and made him feel more 
crestfallen was the fact that Abe 
Stillbarger had passed down the 
street just at that period when the 
debate waxed hottest. He had been 
an interested spectator, seeing in the 
incident a chance to augment~ the 
discomfort of his friend at some time 
in the near future. 

That night as the moon rose over 
Farmer Fairfield’s hill there was re- 
joicing in a certain hollow ocak tree, 
that found expression in sundry 
whoops in which the fullness of the 
double. vowel was dwelt on more 
than the usual number of beats. To 
the initiated it could be readily trans- 
lated into the fact that the lost was 
found. Further on in the night 
travelers returning home through the 
fcrest could tell that another voice 
had been added to the choir on the 
Fairfield hill by the full and far-re- 
sounding chorus that swept out on 
the stillness. It was the piping treble 
of Sir Isaac Newton breaking forth 
into thanksgiving; having found 
tongue, he was making the most of it! 

It was not long till an opportunity 
presented itself for Abe to spring his 
latest. A crowd had congregated at 
the village store which served in the 
double capacity of an emporium for 
the distribution of such commodities 
as were needed in the well-regulated 
households of the community, and 2a. 
place for statesmen of local fame to 
transact business affairs pertaining to 
the welfare of the government. After 
topics of immediate importance had 
been aired, and the tariff question set- 
tied to the entire satisfaction of both 
sides, it was found necessary that 
Hon Abe Stillbarger should add an- 
other chapter to his famous story. 
(Rufe had one time intimated, with 
a sly wink, that it was a running 
story with a little stress of voice on 
next to the last word.) 

This he did to the great delight of 
all present, winding up as usual with 
a few remarks about those who 
showed a lack of. patriotism at the 
breaking out of the war. Although 
he never mentioned any names it was 
always well known to whom the 
tirades were directed. Put upon this 
particular occasion Iiube sat with 
such ‘serenity of countenance that 
provoked Stillbarger to say some- 
thing that would rouse Rufe frém his 
dignified repose. The parrot incident 
occured to him. With due delibera- 
tion that was an unmistakable 
precursor of what was to follow, he 
looked across the room at his old 
friend, who, profiting by the pre- 
monitions of disaster, had somewhat 
eollected his forces; and inquired in 
tones unnecessarily loud: 

“Say, Rufe, when do you think your 
parrot will talk?” 

The crowd, to whom the whole 
transaction had been a familiar topic 
of conversation for some time, greet- 
ed this with a burst of applause. But 
not one symptom of confusion was 
visible in the enemy’s camp. So in 
tones a little louder the question was 
repeated. Rufe shifted his long 
green from one cheek. to the other, 
and replied, “Oh! I think, Abe, he 
will begin to talk as soon as he gets 
his pension.” 

Confusion reigned rampart, and the 
storekeeper was seen weighing out 
five cents’ worth of postal cards! 
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Lesson VIll---Some Minor Tools 


BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW ~ 





The drawshave (Fig I) has _ its 
place in the carpenter’s tool chest, 
for it is a most 


convenient arti- 
cle for working 
Figs. \j off superfluous 


wood from _ the 
edges of boards and other forms 
of lumber: Suppose, for instance, that 
in the board shown in Fig II it is de- 
sired to plane the upper edge down 
smoothly to the dottede line. We 
could use a plane, and after taking 
off hundreds of thin shavings, finally 
reach the line as shown. This would 
take too long, and would be at the 
expense of needless work. We could 
also use the splitting-saw along the 
dotted line, and thus remove the strip 
of board above. This is the usual 











Fig. 109. 
DRAWSHAVE IN USE 
SPOKE SHAVE 


course when the strip to be removed 
is quite wide—wide enough to 
worth saving for use elsewhere. 

But when, as in the illustration, the 
strip is fairly narrow and with a 
rough upper edge, the drawshave is 
brought into use, and with a few 
strokes, as shown in Fig II, the un- 
desired wood is cut away. In this 
illustration the drawshave is shown 
with the blade cutting down to the 
line at once. This can be done when 
the grain of the wood rises a little 
so that there is no danger of splitting 
into the wood below the line. In most 
cases it will be safer to make a cut 
a half inch deep, and carry this along 
the whole edge of the board, raising 
the handles every little way to assist 
in the splitting movement. Then go 
back and get another layer of the 
wood, gradually working down to the 
line, and lessening the thickness of 
the layers as the line is neared. Lay 
the drawshave aside and finish the 
work with the plane. 


A smaller drawshave, or ‘“speke- 
Bhave,” as it was formerly called 
r when wagon 

—~- wheels were 
aoe made by hand, 
a . is shown in 

y- ———=.__‘ Fig III. Thisis 

Fig. iv. for finer work 


and is very 
convenient for 
round surfaces (as was the case in 
the spokes of wheels) and for 
Smoothing up such curves as are sug- 
gested in Fig IV. The smoothing- 
Plane cannot work in such a place 
as this, so this little tool will be found 
Very handy. 

A very useful tool is shown in Fig 
V, known as the “keyhole” saw. It 
has a blade that is exceedingly nar- 
row at the handle, and from this 
tapers to a mere point, as shown. If 
& keyhole is to be cut in a door, a 
Small hole is made at the required 
Point with a gimiet bit, when the tip 
of the saw blade can be inserted, as 
shown in Fig VI. The opening can 
then be sawed to the desired size. If 
a circplar opening is to be cut in a 
board, a small hole can be made at 
Some point where the edge of the 
opening will come, when the saw can 
be inserted, and, because of its very 
marrow blade, a circular cut can be 


made, something not possible with a. 


Wide-bladed saw. 

Wherever an opening is to be cut 
out of a surface, whether it be a key- 
hole, a fancy pattern in wood, an 
opening in a partition, or a passage- 
way through the ceiling for a furnace 








BOYS WHO DO THINGS 


pipe, the keyhole saw will be found 
of great service. ° 
ALL ABOUT THE HATCHET 

A carpenter’s hatchet is shown in 
Fig VII. A common use for such a 
hatchet is laying shingles. The cut- 
ting blade is useful for trimming the 
Shingle to the right width or shape; 
the hammer end will drive the 
shingle nails, while the nail that must 
be withdrawn can be extracted by let- 


Ic Fig v- 





lig, Vol. 


sq. Vi. 


KEYHOLE SAW AND USE, CARPENTER’S 
HATCHET, GAGE 


ting it slip into the little slot seen on 
the inner edge near the nandle. Lift- 
ing the end of the latter will pull 
out the nail 

As the hatchet is used in trimming 
the edge of shingles, so it can also be 
used for trimming away the edges of 
boards. This suggests another way 
for getting rid of that rough-edged 
strip above the dotted line in Fig II. 
The board can be placed on end with 
the left hand grasping the outer edge, 
while the right hand, with the hatch- 
et, hews away the wood down to the 
line. This hewing is dome very much 
as the drawshave does its work-— 
splitting off successive layers until the 
line is reached. Such work can be 
done on inch boards with the com- 
mon hatchet shown in Fig VII, but 
as a matter of fact the carpenter us- 
ually uses a ‘small “broad-ax,” which 
has almost the same shape as the 
hatchet here shown, but is larger 
and heavier. A still larger “broad- 
ax” is also a part of a carpenter’s 
outfit, being used for hewing timber, 
and in other heavy work. 

THE GAGE AND ITS USE 


Figure VIII shows a “gage’’ that 

will assist in many operations. It is 

composed of a 

square stick of 

wood, marked 

off into inches, 

with a larger 

Fig, AR collar of wood 

through which it 

would slip freely, if it were not for 

the wooden thumb-screw at the top, 

which can “set” the collar at any 

point. On the under side at one end, 

a little metal point projects, as shown 
in Fig VIII. 

Suppose one desires to draw a line 
parallel to the edge of a board, but 
two inches in from the edge. Set the 
gage so the metal point will be just 
two inches from the face of the col- 
lar, and draw the gage along the 
edge of the board, as shown in Fig 
IX. A line will be marked parallel 
to the edge, and just two inches from 
it, as shown in the dotted line in 
Fig IX. If only a few of these minor 
tools can be purchased I would sug- 
gest, as the most useful, the key- 
hole saw and the hatchet, for be- 
side doing its own natural work, the 
latter can algp be made to do much 
of the work of the drawshave, as be- 
fore suggested The keyhole saw 
will do work that cannot well be 
done by any other tool. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
With the Boys 


Our boy carpenters have occupied 
so much space of late that there has 
been no room for the trapping letters 
of which a great number have 
reached the Young Folks’ Editor. 
While the trapping season is over 
save for woodchucks, badgers and 





gophers, the Young Folks’ Editor is 
venturing to publish some of these 
trapping letters which came to him 
during the tail end of.the season. He 
does this feeling. sure that the boys 


will be glad to read what has been 
going on even though the season is 
over. No more trapping letters will 
be in order until the opening of the 
season negt fall. In the meantime 
other things are in store for our boys. 





What They Say 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: In re- 
ply to the boy who wanted to know 





how to tan muskrat and mink skins, | 


I offer the following: First wash the 
skin and remove all fleshy matter 
from the inner surface; see that this 
is as clean as possible. To 4 Ib com- 
mon salt add 4 Ib ground alum and 
% oz of borax. 
and add enough rye meal to make a 
thick paste. Spread this-on the fleshy 


side of the skin, and let stand for 10 | 


days in a shady place. Then shake 


welt, wash and dry.—[William Stuart, | 
N Y. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor : I like 
to hunt in winter, but I don’t care 
much for it in summer. I like to use 
tools. My father is a farmer, but in 
winter he does carpentry for the 
neighbors. I think I will be a machin- 
ist or engineer, although I would not 
dislike to be a carpenter. I know the 
use of many tools. I have repaired 
many chicken coops, and helped build 
a pigeon house. I have all the tools I 
want to use, so I can make a good 
ig things.—[Cyrus E. Rittenhouse, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I like 
to read the letters of other boys and 
girls. I have read all the trapping 
chat and now I would like to be one 
of the young carpenters. I have three 
ducks and one drake. I am going to 
raise some ducks this year. I also 
have a pair of bantams. The hen is 
sitting on 12 eggs how. I wish The 
Man-Who-Knows-How would show 
me how to make a bantam house 12x 
14 ft.—[Robert D. Knapp, N Y¥. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: Al- 
though the trapping season is practi- 
cally over, there are some animals we 
can t for yet. Last summer I 
killed 11 woodchucks and 8 rattle- 
snakes. I have a rifle and 8 traps. I 
trap woodchucks by placing the trap 
as far down the hole as possible. 
[J. P. Winslow, Pa. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
a voung man of 25 years and a great 
lover of nature. For years I was @ 
gunner, but I gave up that sport be- 
cause it seems wrong to destroy the 
wild creatures when one can get so 
much more pleasure and knowledge 
from studying them alive. Six years 
of nature study have made me ac- 
quainted with 235 species of birds, 
and I have learned to love the birds, 
as all should. I know that farmers 
do not appreciate them as they 
should.—[Roy Latham, N Y. 

Dear. Young Folks’ Editor: I 
worked last summer and earned con- 
siderable money in gardens and tur- 
nip patches. I got 10 cents per hour. 
The man I worked for has sold his 
farm so I may be left out this year, 
as that is the only place I care to 
work. A neighbor has given me 39 
tomato plants and this looks like bus- 
iness. I have a third interest in @ 
strawberry bed. I sent away for sam- 
ple strawberry boxes. They sent mé@ 
quart baskets and a basket smaller 
than the regular quart. I am not so 
mean as to give a customer a poor 
measure. I am 14 years old and walk 
2 miles to school.—[{I. L. Howe, Me. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I like 
to trap and hunt, and have a dog 
named Jolly. She likes to hunt rab- 
bits and to kill rats. I help my papa 
and brother in the fields. My papa 
and brother are stock buyers. We livg, 
on a 75-acre farm.—[Allen Trostel, O. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 12 
years old and have 18 traps. I trap 
skunks, muskrats and mink. This 
year I have caught 46 muskrats, § 
skunks and 1 rabbit. I get 25 to 30 
cents for muskrats, now.—[J. Ken- 
neth Culver, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have 
16 traps and this season have caught 
20 muskrats. I bait with sweet ap- 
ples. IT am 1 years oid.—[Willie 
Cook, N Y. 


“I saw your adv in A A.” 





Dissolve in hot water | 
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No matter where you live, the 


VICTOR 


brings the living voices of the 
world’s greatest musical enter- 
tainers into your home—the 
gteat bands and orchestras of the 
world, grand opera by the great- 
est artists, minstrels, the good 
old songs, and the popular songs 
of the day. 

Why not have the best. It 
costs no more, and is very easy 
to get. Your dealer is glad to 
sell the Victor on the easy 
payment plan. 

$10 to $100. Ask your dealer,’ 
or write to us.) 
The Victor Talking Machine Co 
Box si Camden WN J 












hanateee PLAN 


a s the world’s largest music h 8 what 

Ax? would like to ownt Srlewaia” MUSTOAL, 

as well as the best value for the money 

a the shadow 
Pianc Book”’ (Free) which describes twenty 

makes of pianos, illustrates all the latest case 


of a doubt. pete See cong ofS 
as 


ont quotes the lowest net New York and Ohica> 
—-. oe Easy .monthly payments accepted. Write 


LYON & HEALY, aasmmes:., CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 





Don't Pay Two Prices 
for Stoves and Ranges 
Order direct from our Btove Fac- 
tory and save all * proi- 
its. HOOSIER Stoves and 
gen 8 are the md the 
;"* Puel savers eas 
bakers 7. days’ tree 
trial. e Guer- 
antecd two'years, tral illus 
trated ca Wee descriptions, 
prices, ote. Ww for our catalog. 






+ Hoosiee” Steel Range 


HOOSIER STOVE CO., Factory, 1@7State Street, Marion, ind. 





Do You Burn Kerosene? 2.8 ? more fi fignewi 


CONE Lame 
summen The glass top 
does it. They are great 
—fits common lamps. 
Send your dealer’s name 
oday and 25¢ fora 
simé—size No. 1 or 2 





post-paid. 
ng J BURNER ge. 
Dept. 20. Minneapolis, Mina 





Ask your dealer to let you see how this easy run 
machine not only cleans the clothes 
rotects them e 













HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


: Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 348 Beoawwar, New York. 
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Home Arts and Crafts 
SELF-NELPS FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES 
‘Gradually during the last two dec- 
ades there has been a spread of the 
arts and crafts movement in different 
parts of the country. The communi- 
ties in which have been made these 
efforts at establishing industries which 
shall promote individual skill and 
expression of feeling in the products, 
have, for the most part, been bene- 
fited, mot alone in the revenue de- 
rived, but in a larger way. These in- 
dustries have tended to bring the 
people of the several communities 
closer together in a bond of common 
interest, and more than this they 
have attracted to the communities 
artists and art lovers, who have 
so far entered into the spirit of 
the work that they have given all 
their trained skill and talents to the 
promotion of better work. 

This has brought the workers in 
personal contact with the outside 
world and especially with that ele- 
ment which makes for the uplifting 
and the beautifying of deily life. The 
result has been educational in the 
broadest sense, and interest in the 
higher and better things of life has 
been aroused in people who, before 
the establishment of the industries, 
had been content to lead rhe hum- 
drum life which too often is typical 
of rural districts. Interest in litera- 
ture, art and things beautiful has 
been aroused and at the same time 
the individual workers have been 
prompted to develop their originality 
and talents along lines useful in a 
double sense. 

One of the most successful of these 
industries is located at Deerfield, 
Mass, and is known as the Deerfield 
industries. It started with the estab- 
lishment of the Deerfield society of 
blue and white needlework, the result 
of discovery by two women of artistic 
temperament of some rare old heir- 
looms in this kind of work in the 
Deerfield farm houses. There fol- 
lowed an attempt to reproduce this 
style of work, which met with an im- 
mediate market,and prompted the re- 
vival of other old time hand indus- 
tries, rug making, raffia basketry, 
palm leaf basketry, etc. Not only has 
the effort been made to reproduce the 
best of the old designs, but by means 
of vegetable dyes, hand ground, the 
lasting colors of our great grand- 
mothers have also been produced for 
the dyeing of the materials used. 

Deerfield is but one of the numbet 
of towns in which industries of this 
nature have been started and have 
flourished. Women who otherwise 
would have no means of self support, 
have been enabled to make a fair liv- 
-ing, to say nothing of the pleasure 
which has been brought into their 
lives by the associations into which 
their work has led them and by con- 
tact with their fellow workers, and 
with summer visitors who have 
sought their products. 

Next week we will print in these 
columns an illustrated article on the 
Mothers’ and Daughters’ industry es- 
“ablished «ut Cornish, N H. There 
has been revived rug weaving, which 
has met with immediate success so 
that the rugs produced by the club 
members are in great demand. The 
plan under which this work is done 
will be fully outlined and it should 
suggest possibilities for other rural 
communities. 


The Children’s School Farm League 





The success of the children’s school 
farm in New York city, founded by 
Mrs Parsons, now conducted by mu- 
nicipal authority has been so marked 
that from # has sprung a movement 
of international character. The In- 
ternational children’s school farm 
league has just been organized for 
the purpose of establishing this 
splendid work wherever there is a 
demand for it. 

The proposed plan is to issue con- 
cise information on starting and con- 
ducting similar work. Under the 
auspices of the organization chil- 
dren’s gardens can be placed on un- 
improved property, and introduced in 
connection with institutions for chil- 
dren and ‘convalescents. Appeals have 
recently come for the starting of 
gardens for feeble-minded children. 
The international committee of the 
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Just at the early dawning, 
When night begins to fade, 
There comes a tuneful murmur 
From out the shady glade. 

A song so sweet and tender 
It wakes my soul from sleep; 
A ge full of glad: 





It brings my heart to keep. 
And as the morning’s glory 
_ tlls all the eastern sky, 
Ti; moods and fields re-echo 
‘ith songs that multiply 
Until the whole earth wakens 
Beneath a chorus strong, 
From God's sweet birds of 


summer, 


In minstrelsy of song. 
—Louise Lewin Matthews 


educational department of the Young 
Men's Christian association have 
asked for literature and photographs 
that they may, through their various 
secretaries, interest boys in garden- 
ing during their leisure hours. 

Florists and private individuals 
with country places have offered seed 
and land for work .of this kind. The 
movement is a big one along a line 
which must commend itself to every- 
one, 





Out of Bondage 


BY MOSES TEGGART 


When sing the June winds glad and 
free, 

In shackled bondage who would be, 

Nor laugh, as laughs the sun-glad 


sea? 


Gird up thy loins, thou toiling one, 
Sing and laugh and leap and run! 
Go. forth at morn to meet the sun. 


At dusk prepare thee for thy rest; 
God will feed thee—He knows best 
What ’tis to labor and be blest. 


Thy garden in, at mid-day, free 
Will He, in truth, converse with thee, 
Fitting thy soul love-blest to be. 


And when thy days on earth are done, 
In bondage shalt thou be to nune, 
But live love’s life—a glorious one. 


With The Host 


Madame Melba, the great singer, is 
emphatic in her insistence on correct 
breathing for every woman who 
would learn to sing. She touches a 
subject vital to every woman whether 
she be a singer or not. In-correct 
breathing and a bountiful supply of 
fresh air lies the secret of strong, 
vigorous womanhood. Lungs made 
large by proper use mean better 
blood, because of a burning out of 
the impurities,» and better blood 
means a healthier and better body. 
Every mother should see to it that 
her children are taught how to 
breathe, and from babyhood are 
given all the fresh air they can get. 

One of the good Tablers is anxious 
for suggestions for an _ outdoor 
kitchen. Do any of our Tablers util- 
ize such a convenient arrangement 
for their summer work? If so will 





they not write The Host all about it? 
And do it at once, for to be of use the 
suggestion should be printed prompt- 
ly. Have you an outdoor ~ kitchen, 
and how is it arranged? Does it ma- 
terially lighten your work in the sum- 
mer? Address The Host, this office. 


Things a Tabler has Proven Good 


RY¥ VIRGINIA 





To have good bread you want good 
bread flour and good yeast.. I use 
{just potato water. 
,Atnoon when drain- 

YR ing the potatoes save 

the water and when 
cool enough, put in 
a. quart fruit. can 
with 1 yeast. cake 
and about % . cup 
sugar. Setin a warm 
place. . When it is 
light. it will. be full 
bubbles and foamy . on 
top. Use all the yeast but about a 
cupful, which save for a starter for 
next time. If. kept in. a_cool - place 
you can keep it in.good condition to 
start four or five batches of bread be- 
fore using a new. yeast cake, every 
time putting in potato water and su- 
gar. . : ‘ 

I generally mix my bread at night. 
For three loaves I take yeast and 
enough lukewarm water to make a 
quart, a little sugar and salt, %4 tea- 
spoonful soda and 1 tablespoon lard 
or drippings. I mix into a hard loaf, 
cover up well and let set all night. 
The first thing in the morning it is 
ready to put in the tins. I never set 
my bread on the stove to get. light, 
unless it is very cold weather. I do 
not like to have the loaves get too 
light, as bread is not as good, I 
think. When you can press your fin- 
ger on the dough and it comes back 
to shape it is light enough to bake. I 
like my bread well baked and if the 
bottom does. not bake as hard as I 
like and as brown as the top I turn it 
over in the tins. 

When baked I always grease over 
the top with butter and set where the 
wind will cool quick; do not cover. 
The crust will be nice and tender. 

BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 

To every cup flour I use 1 teaspoon 
baking powder and 1 _ tablespoon 
melted lard, salt and enough sweet 
milk to make as soft a dough as I can 


of little 


“Miscellaneous.” 


hendle. Knead as little as possible, 
Always sift baking powder with flour. 
GRAHAM BREAD a 

Two cups graham flour, 1-3 sup su- 
gar, % cup wheat flour, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 2 tablespoons moiasses, salt and 
1 teaspoon soda, Steam 2 hours ard 
dry off in oven. 

BAKING POWDER PANCAKES 

To 1 cup flour take 1 cup sweet 
milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, salt to taste. 

SOUR MILK PANCAKES 

Two cups sour milk; stir thick with 
flour, thin with 1 cup cold water with 
1 teaspoon soda dissolved in it; thor- 
oughly stir. together until smooth and 
velvety. Add a pinch of salt, 

BRAN BREAD 

To 1 pint bran add 1 cup flour, 4% 
cup molasses, 1 egg, 1 cup buttermilk, 
% teaspoon soda, 1 tablespoon short- 
ening. This makes six gems. 

GRAHAM PUDDING 


Take 1 cup buttermilk, 1% cups 


‘graham flour, % cup molasses, 1 level 


teaspoon soda, 2 tablespoons ‘shorten- 
ing; steam 2 hours. Sauce: One cup 
sugar, 2-tablespoons flour; stir to- 
gether, pour on a cup of boiling wa- 
ter and let boil up, then add 2 table- 
spoons butter and flavor with vanilla. 
DANDY PUDDING 

One quart milk,- boiled; mix.2 ta- 
blespoons corn starch with the yolks 
of four eggs and % cup sugar and 
pour into milk, stirring until it thick- 
ens. Beat the whites of the eggs 
well with % cup sugar and flavor 
with lemon and spread over top. Put 
in oven to brown. If you like choco- 
late pudding put in 1 tablespoon co- 
coa. 

PLUM PUDDING 

To 1% cups sweet milk add % cup 
molasses, 1 cup suet chopped fine, 1 
cup raisins, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, pinch of salt; steam 3 hours. 


The Seen Forum 


Dear Host: This is my first literal 
appearance at the Table. I am 15 
years of age, live on a farm and go 
to high school. I have read the letters 
of the last few issues with interest. 
I do not understand why more do not 
write and try to increase the number 
of good suggestions, through which 
we all might profit- In response to 
Vermont Reader’s question in the is- 
sue of April 20, I would say, do not 
allow the children to indulge in such 
amusements, if-it can be conveniently 
prohibited, because they are liable to 
go from bad.to worse, especially with 
the cards, and. I think they should be 
induced: to abstain from these ap- 
pearances of evil. I would rather 
try to cultivate in them a desire for 
good literature and education. *Their 
educationa! facilities would probably 
be “disintegrated” by these things, 
and their later career made worse.— 
{Si N. Tific: 

Dear Host: In my bread pudding 
recipe issue of May 4 I forgot 1-3 
cup. sugar. I’m: glad somebody asked 
for bread recipes for New. England 
Mother’s were very good. I always 
cut out such as these to put in my 
“News Clipping” book, which I 
bought for that purpose. It is ruled 
for two columns on a page with 
margin on side and top for haadings, 
dates, ete. It also has an index. so 
when I want to find anything I don’t 
have-to search the whole book for it. 
Of course I. don’t paste each item in 
as I cut it out. I have 3 envelopes 
marked, “Recipes,” ‘Poultry’ and 
I paste a lot in atone 
time. In this way I have a book 
which contains everything I want and 
nothing useless. I even cut out my 
own. recipes as they are mostly 
“handed down” and my two little 
girls may sometime make good use of 
it. Speaking of stale bread, we al- 
ways use it or crackers for cleaning 
out the meat chopper afer grinding 
the hash for wash day breakfast. We 
find ‘this the best thing for Monday 
when the oatmeéal, coffee and boiler 
of- hot water take up all the stove, we 
only- have to put the frying pan in the 
oven and stir occasionally.—(K. B., Ct. 








Ambition, enterprise, effort and suc- 
cess are largely states of mind; hap- 
piness is the united states. 
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Our Pattern Offer 


SHIRT*WAIST IN GOOD TASTE 
+ « 


NO $885—This design is one of un- 
usual-quality, the yoke being of novel 
Bhape and‘very dainty. The materials 
for+sthese waists are chosen from all 
of_the tub fabrics in white and delt- 
cate colors. A bit of hand embroid 








No 6885—Pleasing Shirt Wafst, 32, 
B84, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 


ery or a few rows of lace in the yoke 
would render it very dainty and 
fetching. 

No 6906—Fashions in coats are dis- 
tinctly movel in many ways and one 
which proves most graceful and be- 
toming is here shown. The deep tuck 





COAT WITH CAPE SLEEVES 


No. 6906—Attractive Coat, 32, 34, 36, 
88 and 40-inch bust. 


pver the shoulder is excellent style 
this year, while the cape sleeves sewed 
along the undersides of these tucks 
are new and pleasing. » 
HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are sold for 10 
cents each and may be obtained from 
our Pattern Department, this office. 
Order by number. 


os 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Falling Out 
As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And pluck’d the ripen'd 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
O we feil out, I know not why, 
And dad n 
ane blessings onthe falling out 


those 
kiss again with tears! 
For when we came where lies the child 


kiss’d again with tears. 
[{Tennyson., 


A Wise Precaution 


BY KENDALL PERRY 





E were visiting at a home 
where three little children 


made sunshine and joy. The 
family also were blessed with a de- 
voted grandma, whose pride and care 
centered in the youngest, a little boy 
of three years. 

We noticed her frequent errands to 
the door and heard her encouraging 
voice calling “Jump, Corridon. Jump, 
dear!” No audible sign or answer 
given, she came cheerfully back. 
Again she went out after a few min- 
utes and appealed to the unseen per- 
sonage. This time I caught the faint 
tinkle of a bell. 

“In the direction of the raspberry 
patch, Annie,” she said to the little 
boy’s mother. 

After a few minutes the mother 
left the room, saying: “I'll see where 
he really is.” 

“‘ingle the bell, Corridon. Jingle 
the bell! Coridon, oh, Corridon, come 
to mamma!” she called. 

We came to the door in time to see 
a little figure in skirts, with a large 
palmetto hat tied securely on his 
head, emerge from e raspberry 
patch. Jingle, jingle, went the bell, 
but no glimpse of it could I get. The 
chubby hands were full of juicy ber- 
ries. 

“Where is the bell?” I asked. “Oh,” 
laughed his mother, “you may be 
sure it is not where he can lay his 
hands on it. Turn around, young 
man!” hs 

There, securely fastened to a but- 





tonhole im the back of his dress, 
dangled the. bell. 

“If I hung it around his neck he 
would manage to get it off, and if it 
was fastened in front he might fall 
on it—he always falls face down. He 
jumps, runs and jingles the bell so 
that I can keep track of him without 
making him come to the house. Oh, 
it is a splendid contrivance all 
around.”—explained the mother. 

So I thought. Suppose he had wan- 
dered so far away that separate 
squads had been sent afterhim; some 
of them would have heard the faint 
tingle of the bell. What a lot of 
worry it saved! 

Wedding Chat 
UNE, the month of roses and 
J brides, turns the thought of 
many homes to wedding prepa- 
rations and wedding outfits. Here 
are a few helps relative to wedding 
preparations and wedding etiquette: 

Invitations should be issued not 
later than 15 days, and not earlier 
than four weeks before the marriage. 

White or cream tinted paper hav- 
ing a smooth surface without gloss 
should be chosen for the invitation; 
plain script is preferable. 

It is not correcf to include a whole 
family in one invitation. If there are 
grown sons and daughters they should 
be invited separately from the parents. 
One invitation may be sent to the 
“Misses Brown,” one to the .“Messrs 
Brown,” and a third to “Mr and Mrs 
Brown.” 

It is customaty when a very quiet 
wedding has been celebrated to send 
out announcement cards. 

When the bride has no maid of 
honor and no bridesmaids, her father 
remains beside her throughout the 
ceremony, holding her bouquet and 
glove when the ring is placed. 

The correct dress for a groom is as 
follows: Morning or afternoon—black 
or dark blue frock coat, high, white, 
double-breasted pique waistcoat, or 
one that matches the coat in texture; 
gray trousers; a full, folded, white 





linen or satin necktie, or one having 
white background relieved by figured 
decoration in color; gray suede gloves; 

tent leather shoes and top hat. 
A ing wedding—complete evening 
ress. 


’ Embroidery Hints—Those who have 
not been correctly started in embroid- 
ery will probably “sew” in the silks, 
that is, take up bits of the material in 
the needle. This is a sad mistake and 
should be at once overruled if you 
would aspire to be a successful em- 
broiderer. In floral embroidery, espe- 
cially, always stick your needle 
through the material straight up and 
down, always work toward you and 
always begin at the other edge of the 
petal and work toward the base. Pos- 
sibly those who have practiced the 
first form wil find it difficult to 
change, but the last way is correct 
and can with a little practice be eas- 
ily acquire.—[E. Marie Duncan. 








Fiewers for Garden _Display—ain 
making a selection of varieties and in 
placing them, it should ever be borne 
in mind to produce a display of flow- 
ers of varied forms and colors at all 
times throughout their blooming sea- 
son of six months; such as at no time 
during that period will be tame and 
uninteresting, but always present a 
pleasing harmony of color. By colo- 
nizing to pruduce a natural effect, 
they may be made to appear as 
though mature had‘ placed them 
where they stand. By all means 
avoid a mixed mass, without regard 
for color scheme and habit or growth. 
It goes without saying that the tall 
growing’ varieties should be placed 
behind the low growing ones. Do not 
fail to plant enough of them to fur- 
nish a goodly supply for the house 
at all times without depleting the 
beds to the extent of making them 
appear meagre and spare of bloom. 
Better still, have enough to give 
neighbors and friends who have none 
of their own.—[J. F. Lovett, N J. 


Economical Extravagance — My 
friends sometimes accuge me of ex- 
travagance in having so many white 
dresses for my little daughter, when, 
in fact, it is one of my ways of econ- 
omizing. Whenever a daintily col- 
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ored wash dress becomes faded 
through wear and tubbing, I discharge 
the remaining color by boiling it ia 
water to which a teaspoon of cream 
of tartar has been added for eack 
quart, and a white dress that it pretty 
until worn out is had from one ne 
longer fit to wear away from home.— 
(E. E. 8. 





The Cane-Seat Rocker—Does it sag 
beneath your weight? If so, give the 
cane a good hard scrubbing with hot 
water and turn upside down in the 


sun and air to dry. You will find 
that it has greatly tightened. 
(Mrs G. G. 


Canning Cabbage—When cabbages 
begin to show signs of decay in the 
spring, try canning them. Cut inte 
quarters and soak for 2 hours in cold 
water. Remove all decay and chop 
coarsely. Drop into a Lettle of boiling 
salted water and boil vigorously in an 
uncovered kettle for % hour. Fill 
jars as with fruit, putting in enough 
of the boiling water to fill to over- 
flowing. Screw tight. When desired 
for use, drain off the water and put 
into porcelain kettle with a table- 
spoon of butter, a teaspoon of salt 
and a bit of pepper. When hot add a 
cup of mitk into which a tabiespoon 
of flour has been stirred until smooth. 
Stir the cabbage until it bolis and 
then serve at once. When prepared in 
this way one would hardiy know it 
from cauliflower.—[K. A. 


Prolonging Baby’s Nap—A _ cor- 
ner of the coverlet laid over baby's 
ear to dedden the sounds of moving 
about will often enable him to sleep 
an hour longer in the morning.—[E. 
E. Shaw. ° 





Cleaning the Machine—About twice 
a year I give the working parts of my 
sewing machine a thorough bath with 
gasoline, uSing perhaps a pint for the 
operation. Spool and bobbin are re- 
moved, and filling the oil can with 
gasoline, I pour continuously through 
each oil hole in turn, while the ma- 
chine is in motion, refilling the can 
until all parts have had an applica- 
tion. It removes all lint and dust, and 
the machine runs like a new one. Try 
it, but take care that no fire is near 
when using gasoline.—[E. E. Shaw. 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


Beautiful and economical for 
- Spring and Summer dresses. Some 
designs have a new silk finish. They 
wash without fading and they wear 
long because their quality is standard 
— never equaled in over 60 years. 
Ash your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
\ nop Z 


rd@ Plaids. 





PRINTS 


Three g of Simp 
we have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadel 








EXERCISE YOUR SKAIN— 
Keep up its activity, and aid its natural 
changes, not by expensive TurKish baths, 
but by HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap that 


liberates the activities of the pores without 
working chemical changes. 








HFianp Sapotio SAVES doctors’ 
bills, because proper care of the sKin pro- 
motes healthy circulation and helps every 
function of the body, from the action of the 
muscles to the digestion of the food. The 
safest soap in existence. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 


Test it yourself 








WILDER'S 


‘WHIRLWIND 
SILO 


your 
Silo with 
any Pow- 
er from 
4 H-Pup. 
Will cut 
or shred » 
green or dry fodder and 
cut hayorstraw. Our cat> | 
alog explains why Whirl- 
winds succeed where 
others fail, Carried in 











stock at principal trans- 

fer points. Pamphlet,— 
**How and Why to Filla 
Silo,” sent free. 





40 per cent less work- 
ing parts than other gas 
erigines—more durable 
because a special, tough 
“gas engine” iron made after 
a German formula, is used 
throughout, repairs cost prac- 
tically nothing—t hese are a few 
reasons why Olds Engines are 
the most economical to use. 
Our Type A catalogue (2 to 15 
h. p.) gives many interesting facts 
about them showing their superi- 
ority over all others for doing farm 
work--running feed cutters, cream 
separators, wood saws, etc. 
Tell us your requirements and we will 
help you figure out what you need. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 
905 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 


Smoke Stack 


for Sale 


Steel construction, only 
two years old 
Walsh’s best workmanshi 
125 feet high, diameter 
inches, capacity. upward of 
700 H P on natural draft. 
Only reason for selling 


We require larger stack 


Correspondence invited. Better still, 
come and see it. 


PHELPS PUB. CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 


FILLER: 


Suge 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Warm, Dry and Tight 
in any Climate 


If you put this roofing on your buildings it 
matters not whether you live in Maine or Florida, 
your stotk, grain and implements will be ab- 
solutely protected from wind, rain and storms of 
every kin 

Amatite doesn’t freeze in zero weather, nor 
does it *‘ run’? when the thermomieterishigh. It’s 
the best roofing for use the country over. 

It comes ready-to-lay. We send nars and 
cement for laps with every roll so you don’t have 
to send to the store for anything. 

As Amatite has a real mineral surface you 
don’t have to spend any time patching, painting 
or repairing it. Once down, it’s there to stay. 
It won’t leak—it won’t blow off. 

As compared with shingles, tin, and most ee 
ready roofing, the price o Amatite seems ridicu- 
lously low. Yet it makes a better roof than any 
of these. 

Investigate for yourself. Don't take our word 
for it. Send to-day for a FREE SAMPLE. - lf 
you once see Amatite—how pliable, tough and 
solid it is—you will never buy any other. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Allegheny Kansas City 
vb Bost i Hi 


Minneap 
New Orleans Cincinajati London, Eng, 

















PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you e better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out-of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need @ 
Papeoc. Send for catalog giving full particulers, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, i. Y. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


io pumeee Take-up 
oop. djus 
A Continuous Souk 
Door Front. Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work 
manship. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 
Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 











New Book Just Issued 








Bean Culture 








A practical treatise in all that pertains to Beans 
for the everyday farmer and valuable 
reference for the teacher and student 


By Glenn C. Sevey, B. S. 


This is the only complete, comprehensive and authoritative book 
published on the subject of beans and their culture. It takes up: in a 
logical way and explains in simple language all the details incident to 
the production of a maximum crop at a minimum expense. The 
widely separated accounts of certain phases of the industry are all 
brought together.and put in a form to be at once available to the 
practical grower. The matters taken up include history, develop- 
ment, different species, cultural methods of preparing seed bed, 
planting, fertilizers, cultivation, remedies for insect and fungous pests, 
varieties and where they succeed, etc., etc. A whole chapter is 
given over to the consideration of the nitrogen-gathering properties 
of the bean plant. The matter of soil inoculation is given in detail. 

A special chapter on Markets and Marketing by A. W. Fulton, 
managing editor of American Agriculturist weeklies, and an expert 
along commercial lines, is worth the price of the book. There is like- 
wise a special chapter on Garden Beans. The book is freely illus- 
trated. Conclusions from experiments conducted in America and 
the other part of the world will be found digested and given in a 
nutshell for the benefit of those interested in the bean plant and 
who wish the best complete and final information on the subject. 

The.author brings personal experience into the work... He was 
born and reared in the heart of Michigan’s commercial bean-growing 
district and his father always grew 10 to 80 acres annually. While 
in college the author made a special study of the bean, and finally, 
before starting the book, visited all the large commercfal bean-grow- 
ing sections, talked with the growers and studied at close range their 
successful methods. ‘The man who would grow beans at a profit 
cannot afford to be without this book. No library is complete without 
it for reference. 


Illustrated 5x7 inches 


144 pages 


Orange Judd Company, 


439-441 LafayettegStreet = New York 
Marquette Building, ‘Chicago, iil. 





Cloth Price 50c. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 








ISILOS 





“HARDER MFG. CO., 
Box 23, Cobleskill 


Harder Silos — 
able. Used = 5, Coverament. 


Recom: by ine best dairymen 
ev ontinuous openi 
front with it doors, Cy. — 
White Pine, White Hemlock. Also 
Silo -Filli Machinery, 


hreshers. Send for catalogs. 




















DIRECT !2 


AT FACTORY PRICES ts our way. 
No middlemen between 
‘ou and us. Our jares 
catalog tells 
= = — ges pag 
So 
Te ANS with-o aenolin,! youre 


tes rot aca 


Pan We bull over 160 


rey style es 













Keeps all ensi in ‘ect condition. 
lb chonietchy wir eke all over. 


because it 

the ensllags easy Suet at self adion 
& it~ 

ing d fit snugly but aré easil: 

opened wi! tools 0 P, y ¥ 

noigtt in ‘.. =~ ans construction, well 
rmanent 

a —easy to put up and fully & 
Write today for free plusteated cata- 


logue with experience of users 
ECONOMY SILO & TAN K CO. 
Box 38 B, Frederick, Md. 




















BALES'’,'bay HAY 


—frequently 18 and 20 tons. Such wens oe 
beca Gem Full Circle 


lo’ Bae oo a Ww 


patent power-head witht 
enables us to realize the 








